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Mr. Wells is perhaps the most exasperated and exasperating 
writer of our generation. He possesses a unique talent for creating 
disturbances, and it is to this talent, rather than to his undoubted 
literary genius, that he owes his immense reputation. Whatever he 
does excites admiration and anger; whatever he writes sets the critics 
by the ears. He began authorship at a time when the aestheticism of 
the nineties was rapidly losing favor; and the force of the reaction, 
aided no doubt by a personal predilection for preaching, carried him 
finally into the heart of the opposite camp, where, ever since, he has 
been strenuously endeavoring to hide his light under the bushel of 
severe moral earnestness. A born story-teller, quick of mind and 
deft of hand, he has been hag-ridden during the later part of his 
career by the curious belief that upon him devolves the duty of 
setting the house of the world in order. He has deliberately elected 
to be a good popular preacher instead of the great novelist he might 
have become, being blind, it would appear, to the fact that there is 
more truth, beauty, and goodness implicit in great art than are ex- 
pressed in all the moral homilies since the world began. In his prefa- 
tory note to A Modern Utopia he advertises, with characteristic 
clarity, his disdain of the art for which nature had so generously 
equipped him: 

It will be evident to the experienced reader that by omitting certain specula- 


tive and metaphysical elements and by elaborating incident, this book might 
have been reduced to a straightforward story. But I did not want to omit as 
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much on this occasion. I do not see why I should always pander to the vulgar 
appetite for stark stories. 

Yet the reason was evident enough to everyone but himself; and as 
time went on, and one hybrid between fiction and sociological trea- 
tise followed another, it became increasingly evident to all who cared 
for literature. Alone among such productions, A Modern Utopia 
completely justifies its form. 

But the sociologist did not have it all his own way; the artist 
would keep breaking in, and even as recently as 1924 we have had 
heartening evidence that he is still alive. In The Dream Mr. Wells 
presented us with a kind of microcosm of his previous fiction, a book 
in which his early inventiveness, his utopia-building, and the lusty 
exuberance of his great middle period were all conspicuously ex- 
hibited. Classification is never completely accurate, but it is often 
useful, and the fiction of Mr. Wells does, as it happens, fall roughly 
into three groups. But since many of the novels have, inevitably, 
a foot in more than one category, it will perhaps be less misleading 
to say that Mr. Wells himself is a trinity of persons. There is the 
scientific romancer, who did not disdain to excite our wonder and 
horror with “‘stark stories” such as The Invisible Man, The Island of 
Dr. Moreau, The War of the Worlds, and the admirable collection of 
tales called The Country of the Blind. There is the creative comic 
genius—comic in the broad sense—who gave us Kipps and Mr. 
Polly and Uncle Pentstemon and the Larkins girls, not to mention a 
host of minor personages scattered throughout the more solemn and 
less successful novels. And there is the sociologist who is always cry- 
ing out upon ““This waste! This muddle!” and who is always wasting 
our patience and muddling his novel in the process. The first person 
of this trinity is a brilliant entertainer; the second, at his best, chal- 
lenges comparison with those masters of comic characterization, 
Fielding and Dickens and Sterne; the third has his value as an irri- 
tant, but he disturbs our complacency only at the expense of art. 
To disentangle these mixed elements is the most direct method of 
critical approach to a subject unusually complex. 

In what we have agreed to call, for want of a better term, the 
scientific romances, we find that rare thing, a combination of good 
sensationalism and good art. If the author had an ulterior purpose 
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in writing the best of these tales, it is a purpose that happily does 
not appear upon their surface. They may have, indeed they have, a 
delicate allegorical flavor, but they do not, in general, illustrate a 
particular social or ethical doctrine. Nor is the pesudo-scientific ele- 
ment of any ultimate critical importance. Mr. Wells had studied 
science under Huxley, and it was natural that his fancy should lead 
him, in his first fiction, in the direction of mechanical marvels. He 
exploited his special knowledge very skilfully, contriving to give to 
his time machines and invisible men an air of irresistible plausibility 
without burdening the narrative with tedious technical detail. He 
did, indeed, as no one has done with equal success before or since, 
manage to make the machinery of his tales an additional adornment, 
a delight to the reader as well as a convenience to the writer; but 
his chief aim, like that of every artist, was to excite wonder, pity, 
fear, and by so doing enlarge the reader’s imaginative horizon. Mr. 
Wells himself has put on record how he came to write his short 
stories: 

I found that, taking almost anything as a starting-point and letting my 
thoughts play about it, there would presently come out of the darkness, in a 
manner quite inexplicable, some absurd or vivid little incident more or less 
relevant to that initial nucleus. Little men in canoes upon sunlit oceans would 
come floating out of nothingness, incubating the eggs of prehistoric monsters 
unawares; violent conflicts would break out amidst the flower-beds of suburban 
gardens; I would discover I was peering into remote and mysterious worlds 
ruled by an order logical indeed but other than our common sanity. 

It is a far cry, indeed, from this creative dreaming to the hot-gospel- 
ing of Mr. Wells’s recent years. And what he says of the short stories 
applies in some degree, we may be sure, to the longer tales, the fan- 
tastic romances, which immediately preceded and followed them 
and with which they have a strong technical affinity. The Time 
Machine, The Invisible Man, and The War of the Worlds: these evi- 
dently have something of the quick pulsing movement characteristic 
of the short-story form. So have The Wonderful Visit (frankly a 
parable) and The Wheels of Chance, which is no fantasy but a humor- 
ous idyl noteworthy for the fact that it introduces us to the type— 
the simple-souled young man, hungry for beauty, innocent, and 
aspiring—which we meet again, to our infinite profit, in Lewisham, 
Kipps, and Polly. The sociologist in Mr. Wells was alive even in 
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those early days, but he was content, for the most part, to play 
second fiddle to the story-teller. In the very first of the fictions there 
is an implied social criticism, but it need not, and does not, disturb 
one’s enjoyment of the story. The same assurance can be given, 
though with less confidence, in respect of The First Men in the Moon, 
where a splendid piece of invention is made to subserve the purposes 
of satire. The Food of the Gods is more open to criticism. Here an 
excellent story, full of sensational possibilities magnificently realized, 
is harnessed to a clumsy allegory. A food is invented that induces 
gargantuan growth, and a race of giants comes into being. But the 
heart of normal man, being desperately wicked, resents this mani- 
festation of the unusual, which is at once a practical inconvenience 
and an affront to the suburban imagination; and so there is a war 
between the big people and the little. Size wins the day, and the 
leader of the giants, noble in triumph, indulges in this kind of non- 
sense: 

We fight not for ourselves but for growth—growth that goes on for ever. 

To-morrow, whether we live or die, growth will conquer through us. That is the 
law of the spirit for ever more. To grow according to the will of God! To grow 
out of these cracks and crannies, out of these shadows and darknesses, into 
greatness and the light! Greater, greater, my Brothers! and then—still greater! 
To grow, and again—to grow. 
This identification of spiritual nobility with mere size is surely the 
most unhappy allegorical device that ever novelist blundered upon. 
And yet this same novelist had already achieved well-nigh perfect 
expression of his idea in the masterly short story called ‘“The Coun- 
try of the Blind,” in which physical vision, instead of physical bulk, 
is the significant symbol. 

If only for the pleasure of ending on a note of unqualified admira- 
tion, let us now, neglecting chronology, glance at the sociological 
novels, before turning to those major works, rich in exuberance 
and tinged with a certain wistful poetry, upon which, as I believe, 
Mr. Wells’s fame will ultimately rest. And, first of all, we must 
guard against being too absolute in our impatience with these ubiqui- 
tous social problems, remembering that Mr. Wells’s fondness for 
theorizing is only a defect (from the literary point of view) of the 
quality which enabled him to write Tono-Bungay, a book in which 
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the pre-war epoch, with all its social ferment and diversity, was 
seized and brilliantly presented in the amber of clear prose. It was 
perhaps inevitable that so acute an observer of social phenomena 
should finally succumb to the temptation to diagnose evils at pre- 
posterous length instead of being content with recording them, and 
should take to prescribing large, vague remedies. After he had fallen 
beyond salvation into this habit, the author made no secret of his 
contempt for form. He conceived the novel to be, it appeared, a 
large and loose affair, a kind of rag-bag into which any odds and ends 
of observation and opinion might be stuffed haphazard. In fine, he 
abandoned novel-writing in favor of enormous and discursive politi- 
cal essays, enlivened by interludes of graphic fiction. The New 
Machiavelli, itself a work of considerable power, marks the beginning 
of this corruption of Mr. Wells the novelist by Mr. Wells the social 
reformer. It was continued in Marriage, which nevertheless contains, 
more particularly in its first half, some brilliant sketches of char- 
acter and scene; in The Passionate Friends; and, to be brief, in all 
the novels that followed except Bealby, a knockabout farce, Men 
Like Gods, a utopian fantasy, and The Undying Fire, a clever but 
unsuccessful attempt to translate the Book of Job into terms of 
modern experience. In several of these novels we meet, under vari- 
ous names, the same chief character. He is, as a rule, a scientist with 
a taste for politics or a politician with a taste for science. Not in- 
frequently he is a lecturer or demonstrator, and always, by an en- 
tertaining coincidence, he shares Mr. Wells’s passion for explaining 
himself, for thinking aloud and in dots, and for giving civilization a 
good talking-to. We meet him as Ponderevo, as Remington, as Traf- 
ford, as Stratton, and finally, slightly aged, as Mr. Britling (this 
time he is a writer). He varies a trifle, as one might expect, in 
strength of character and tenacity of purpose; in each incarnation he 
may perhaps have one mistress the more or the less than in another; 
but his chief characteristics are surprisingly constant. On three occa- 
sions he turns novelist and fills a prodigious amount of space with 
this kind of imaginative fiction: 

I suppose there was a time when nobody bothered at all about the shape 


of the earth, when nobody had even had the idea that the earth could be con- 
ceived as having a shape, and similarly it is true that it is only in recent centu- 
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ries that people have been able to suppose that there was a shape to human his- 
tory. It is indeed not much more than a century since there was any real emerg- 
ence from theological assumptions and pure romanticism and accidentalism in 
these matters. Old Adam Smith it was, probing away at the roots of economics, } 
who set going the construction of ampler propositions. 
And so it goes on, page after page of flaccid generalization, until we 
begin to suspect that these passionate friends, of whom the title 
advises us, are mere decoy-ducks whose function it is to lead us to 
the scene of a university extension lecture. It is true that Mr. Strat- 
ton pretends to be writing for the edification of his son, but one can- 
not take the pretense seriously; and in any event one does not wish 
to intrude upon these family conferences. 

George Ponderevo is by far the most vital and significant of 
these autobiographers. Tono-Bungay, in which he figures, is the 
first of the long social novels, and it remains the best. The history 
of a patent medicine, it is also, as Mr. Arnold Bennett remarked, 
“the history of the collision of the soul of George Ponderevo with 
his epoch. It is the arraignment of a whole epoch at the bar of the 
conscience of a man who is intellectually honest and powerfully in- 
tellectual.’’ It breaks over the reader in an overwhelming tide. As 
in no other book of this group, story and social criticism are fused in 
a fiery unity. Creative exuberance is Mr. Wells’s most precious en- 
dowment as a novelist, and it is this that is likely to save even some 
of the less satisfactory of the novels from final extinction. With all 
his faults of temper and temperament, he possesses, perhaps in a 
higher degree than any other living Englishman, the distinctive 
power of the novelist, that of creating people. Herein lies his incon- 
testable claim to greatness. For sheer creative energy he has been 
compared, and not absurdly, with Dickens. The resemblance does 
not end there; for, like Dickens, he is no stylist. They both write 
with admirable wit and vigor; they are both capable, in differing 
degree, of gross lapses in taste. Mr. Wells’s love scenes, for example, 
when they are not written at the height of his inspiration, are apt to 
degenerate into sickliness and rant; they lack that literary delicacy 
and restraint which alone can justify them. Similarly, though 
acutely sensitive to beauty, he has not sufficient mastery of prose to 
be able to describe it with real power. Having no other resources, he 
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relies on the use of the empty, glittering diction of minor verse. But 
there remains the fact, covering a multitude of trivial sins, that he 
has added more memorable characters to English fiction than any 
other living writer. The Aunt Susan of Tono-Bungay, to say nothing 
of Uncle Ponderevo himself, instantly recurs to the mind. The nar- 
rator of that book makes a confession about himself which one might 
apply, without too much impertinence, to Mr. Wells himself: 

I don’t think I’m blind to the fun, the surprises, the jolly little coarsenesses 

and insufficiency of life, to the “humour of it,”’ as people say, and to adventure, 
but that isn’t the root of the matter with me. There’s no humour in my blood. 
I’m in earnest in warp and woof. I stumble and flounder, but I know that over 
all these merry, immediate things, there are other things that are great and 
serene, very high, beautiful things—the reality. 
Here is perhaps our key to the paradox of Wells. His best work 
is bathed in humor of the finest kind, but there is no humor in his 
blood. That fundamental Victorian “earnestness”’ of his is perpetu- 
ally seducing him away from merry, immediate things, in the descrip- 
tion of which he is a master, in quest of high adventure among sub- 
limities. Not content with being a great humorist, he must needs be 
a great prophet as well: a combination that has never yet occurred 
in all the history of man. 

The humorist, nevertheless, has had his fling. In Kipps and in 
The History of Mr. Polly he had the subject which is of all subjects 
most congenial to his peculiar genius. The earlier of these books is 
sub-entitled The Story of a Simple Soul. Both Kipps and Polly are 
wistful little men, at once comic and pathetic; and both are draper’s 
assistants in their early days. Their environment is clearly that of 
Mr. Wells’s own boyhood, and it is sketched in brilliantly and with 
genial irony. But they themselves are more objectively studied, and 
therefore more humorously, than are Remington, Stratton, and the 
rest, who are all more or less identifiable with the author himself. 
Kipps and Polly have Mr. Wells’s spiritual aspirations without his 
genius and opportunity. Polly is the richer character, and his his- 
tory constitutes the author’s masterpiece. Mr. Polly goes his out- 
wardly commonplace way, a king of dreams, hungry for romance and 
beauty and what he called “joy de vive.” Words “attracted him 
curiously, words rich in suggestion, and he loved a novel and striking 
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phrase. His school-training had given him little or no mastery of the 
mysterious pronunciation of English. . . . . His only rule was not 
to be misled by the spelling.” Everyone by now is familiar with his 
story: how he drifts into love, into shopkeeping, into a mistaken 
marriage, and finally into the peace and hard-won security of the 
Potwell Inn. “In the city of the imagination,” wrote Gerald Bullett, 
in the London New Statesman, 

where the Wife of Bath, Falstaff, Partridge, Parson Adams, My Uncle Toby, 
Dr. Primrose, the Reverend Mr. Collins, Pickwick and Micawber enjoy immor- 
tality with their peers, there must be many an evening, between chapters, given 
over to feasting and argument and high revelry. I like to think that the scene of 
these gatherings is sometimes the Potwell Inn, and that Mr. Polly, delighted, 
modestly silent, and coining in his mind rich queer phrases, sits not incongru- 
ously at that “Festivacious” Board. 


This is a bold claim, but we must concede it, if not for Mr. Polly 
himself, then surely for Uncle Pentstemon. Listen to that unvener- 
able old man discoursing at his nephew’s wedding: 

“They do say,” said Uncle Pentstemon, ‘one funeral makes many. This 
time it’s a wedding. But it’s all very much of a muchness. ... . 

“*Am do get in my teeth nowadays,” said Uncle Pentstemon, “I can’t under- 
stand it. ’Tisn’t like there was nubblicks or strings or such in ’am. It’s a plain 
food, sure-ly. 

“You got to get married,” said Uncle Pentstemon, resuming his discourse. 
“‘That’s the way of it. Some has. Some hain’t. I done it long before I was your 
age. It hain’t for me to blame you. You can’t help being the marrying sort any 
more than me. It’s nat’ral—like poaching, or drinking, or wind on the stummik. 
You can’t ’elp it, and there you are! 

“You done well not to ’ave the big gal. I will say that for ye. She’s a gad- 
about grinny, she is, if ever was. A gad-about grinny. Mucked up my mush- 
room bed to rights, she did, and I ’aven’t forgot it. Got the feet of a centipede, 
she ’as—all over everything, and neither with your leave nor by your leave. 
Like a stray ’en in a pea patch. Cluck! Cluck! Trying to laugh it off. I laughed 
’er off, I did. Dratted lumpin’ baggage!”’ 

For a while he mused malevolently upon Annie, and routed out a reluctant 
crumb from some coy sitting-out place in his tooth. 


In this book, too, more brilliantly than in any other, is illus- 
trated Mr. Wells’s gift—unmatched by any writer later than Dickens 
—for handling a crowd, a crowd of vulgar, snobbish, ingenuous, and 
very human, lower middle-class people. He can exhibit the broad 
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comedy of wedding- and funeral-parties as no one else can. He has a 
positive genius for miscellaneous dialogue: 

The general effect was after this fashion:— 

First an impression of Mrs. Punt on the right, speaking in a refined under- 
tone: “You didn’t, I suppose, Mr. Polly, think to ’ave your poor dear father 
post-mortemed.” 

Lady on the left side, breaking in: “‘I was just reminding Grace of the dear 
dead days beyond recall.” 

Attempted reply to Mrs. Punt: “Didn’t think of it for a moment. Can’t 
give you a piece of this brawn, can I?” 

Fragment from the left: “Grace and Beauty they used to call us, and we 
used to sit at the same desk.” 

Mrs. Punt, breaking out suddenly: “Don’t swaller your fork, Willie. You 
see, Mr. Polly, I used to have a young gentleman, a medical student, lodging 
with me—” 

Voice from down the table with a large softness: “’Am, Elfrid? I didn’t 
give you much ’am.” 

Mrs. Punt, keeping steadily on: “The contents of the stummik at any rate 
ought to be examined.” 


We have had to wait fifteen years, until the publication of The 
Dream, for any riches of humor and exuberance comparable to those 
of The History of Mr. Polly. Harry Mortimer Smith’s father, with 
his delicious reflections on the ways of Providence, is in the true 
Wells tradition. “Providence,” he said triumphantly. “Providence 
does it. ‘Olds back the sea, Thus Far. And over there, see ’ow plain 
it is! is France. .... Sometimes you see France and sometimes 
you don’t. There’s a lesson in that, too, my boy, for those who care 
to take it.” But in the later book, for all its straining after utopian 
sublimities, there is not that hint of high romance which lent a 
touch of wistfulness and pathos to the humors of Mr. Polly’s exist- 
ence. The prophet in Mr. Wells has now definitely assumed com- 
mand; the artist has to do his work, surreptitiously, behind that 
prophet’s back. 








SHALL WE CHANGE ENTRANCE ENGLISH? 
MARTHA HALE SHACKFORD 


I 


For a long time our educational program has been constructed 
upon a fundamentalist belief in the foreordination of certain students 
as candidates for college. A boy or a girl must decide almost at once 
after entering the high school if he or she is to be one of these elect. 
If, after a year or two in the school, other pupils develop an interest 
in college education, they are made to feel almost criminal, because 
their ambition necessitates so many adjustments. Little attention 
has been paid to the fact that education ought to be a continuously 
progressive process, stimulating the intelligence and enlarging the 
mental scope of pupils. Surely there ought to be a freer method of 
preparation, so that contact with inspiring teachers in the high 
school may, without prejudice, create a desire for college work, and 
so that the essential preparation may be accomplished without undue 
difficulty and delay. Judging from contemporary comments made 
by secondary-school teachers, the college requirements are the 
stumbling-blocks, in their unjust, bigoted, and “traditional”’ de- 
mands. 

Various expedients for helping “‘bright”’ young people into col- 
lege are being proposed at the present time. One is to lessen the 
requirements so radically as to permit any earnest students to have 
their democratic chance. This is the plea of the politician who has 
the state university in mind. A second device is to substitute for 
the present standard requirements a more general preparation, uti- 
lizing whatever subjects the student may have studied before his 
conversion to a wish for a “‘higher education.”’ A third way might 
be proposed, if educators could agree upon the meaning and purpose 
of education, but this implies a definition of the purpose and meaning 
of life itself. No wonder we do not agree. Yet, surely, the chief pur- 
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pose of a liberal education is to train young people to become ration- 
al, moral, co-operative, progressive citizens. 

Perhaps the majority of college teachers would agree that, in 
their opinion, education is a dynamic experience whereby a student 
acquires a certain amount of information about the physical universe 
and about man’s relation to that universe, through time past, pres- 
ent, and to come. Further, he must have information about man’s 
relation to his kind and the history of man in his search for spiritual 
truth, ideals of belief and of conduct. Beyond this acquaintance 
with fact and ideas, the “educated”’ student gains a knowledge of 
the processes of thought; he learns to reason from cause to effect, 
to weigh evidence, to become in some degree dispassionate and 
rational, through constant exercise in making judgments. Also 
he certainly finds intellectual liberty for himself, an expansion of 
his mental powers, a sort of intellectual coming of age. The average 
college Senior feels an exhilaration, a consciousness of ever widening 
scope and power. He becomes alive, a free moral agent. If he is 
properly educated, he has a growing sense of responsibility to 
civilization, is imbued with the idea that he must do his part, with 
labor and pains, to promote a finer life for the human race. Partly 
through academic exercises, partly through social contacts with 
other students of widely differing environments, he learns the need 
of self-control, unselfishness, subordination to law which is co-oper- 
ative justice. The function of the liberal college is to oppose servility, 
superstition, ignorance, and materialism. The freeman is independ- 
ent in thought and in action, essentially self-directing, yet aware 
that he is part of an organic universe. 

All this sounds general enough to make specific entrance require- 
ments seem unnecessary, yet the preparation required is sustained 
experience in the use of the higher mental powers, experience gained 
only by a constant, systematic training which forms sound intellec- 
tual habits. Plunging a bright boy or girl into college without giving 
suitable preliminary preparation is no help to the student; on the 
contrary, this kindness often results in failure, depression, and a 
lifelong self-doubt, hampering performance, because the unfortu- 
nate, seeing himself unequal to others, suspects himself of deficient 
mental powers. The so-called “inferiority complex” interferes with 
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normal development. Moreover, the colleges cannot do the impos- 
sible, they cannot take a raw, untrained student, put him in a class 
with the better prepared, and give him adequate training, unless 
he has private special tutoring. It is essential that college classes 
should be as homogeneous as possible in order that a true economy 
of mental effort be attained. Classes resent being held back while 
matters are explained to the unprepared. 


II 


What do the colleges have to contend against in the intellectual 
habits of Freshmen and Sophomores? First, a lack of power of con- 
centration. Wandering attention, the inability and the unwilling- 
ness to focus the mind upon one subject for any length of time, is 
the most serious obstacle to the success of the college Freshman. A 
good deal of this may be due to youth, but much is also due to the 
fact that parents and teachers have allowed him to indulge his 
natural yearning for constant change and variety. To overcome this 
mental instability, the student must be disciplined in will power and 
in dogged, persistent application to one subject. 

The excessive sympathy and tenderness of many parents makes 
them wish to shield their children from drudgery and hardship. If 
a child complains that a lesson is difficult or a subject uninteresting, 
the parent very often endeavors to free the victim from his galling 
chains; the child naturally follows up the advantage by increasing 
complaints against anything which seems an obstacle to easy life. 
The schools are paid for by the parents, therefore the situation is 
sinister. Until a child learns intellectual courage, the necessity for 
hard work, the fundamental significance of attacking and overcom- 
ing difficulties, he will never progress from the amoeba stage of 
intelligence. 

Friction, struggle with hard things create intellectual strength. 
Moreover, in the language of Sir Thomas North about Caesar, one 
must have “an emulation with himself as with another man, and a 
certain contention to overcome the things he prepared to attempt.”’ 
Teachers and parents of the present time need to have imaginative 
awareness of the effect upon the young of our modern mechanical 
contrivances which have superseded personal effort and labor. The 
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psychology of this generation has been so influenced by the penny- 
in-the-slot machine, the elevator, the escalator, the tractor, the add- 
ing machine, the motor, the radio, the movie, that the modern young 
expect automatic action in life itself. The absence of any sort of 
real responsibility at home, the freedom from normal labor, turn 
the young into unconscious little parasites who expect food, cloth- 
ing, amusements, and education to come from outside, without 
any demands upon the recipient. 

Closely allied with the lack of concentration is inability to relate 
ideas and to follow a series of thoughts converging in a conclusion. 
To keep to one subject, and to trace in that subject sequence and 
interrelation of ideas, is the secret of clear, effective thinking. This 
demands effort. The only way to give students this training is to 
fix their attention upon one field of study for a sufficient length of 
time, forcing them to grasp the principle of continuity. There must 
be courses which year by year compel students to think progressively 
on one subject. Skipping about from subject to subject begets a 
habit of intellectual leapfrog. Sustained attention produced Soc- 
rates, Dante, Newton, Darwin, Lincoln. It underlies all constructive 
work, all “synthesis.” 

Another handicap of the student is his love for smattering, gen- 
eral knowledge of many things. Americans are famous for their 
acquaintance with widely diverse, miscellaneous facts. Probably 
it is well that we have so extensive a field of interest, but exalting 
this above a more profound and exact knowledge of a few things 
makes the mind like the small boy’s pocket, or the magpie’s nest. 
Although intellectual curiosity and breadth are advisable, a certain 
depth is requisite for progressive performance. Some students 
clamor for courses that skim lightly over the surface of history, 
science, literature, art, and even philosophy, in a “large, compre- 
hensive way.” To study with close attention one epoch, or one 
author, or even one book—the Renaissance, or Shakespeare, or 
Descartes’s Meditations—seems to the youth a wilful waste of time 
and energy. The love of generalization, the zeal for many facts (soon 
forgotten) must be conquered if college work is to have any potency. 
The close, thorough, exact analysis of the microcosm which exempli- 
fies the macrocosm is called by the average pupil mere fussiness and 
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pedantry; he is slow in learning that patience, accuracy in details, 
precision are the proper substructure of truth in any field and the 
only true means to education. 

Another rather humorous fact is that though the young seem 
to defy authority and cry for liberty, freedom, enfranchisement, they 
are singularly subject to the spoken and the printed word. They 
detest dogma, theoretically, but in their notebooks they want 
definite conclusions, the last word of authority. Gaining ideas for 
one’s self by dint of personal investigation, discussion, search, is 
of course the best way to learn anything; but it is easier, for the 
sake of examinations and in consideration of social engagements, 
to let the teacher dictate conclusions. This tendency on the part 
of many students makes popular the iniquitous lecture courses 
where teachers do their best to undermine the thinking powers of 
their students. It is easier to lecture than to conduct a profitable 
discussion; it is easier to summarize conclusions than to expound 
the steps by which the conclusion has been reached. Though there 
are a few students who have a fierce, eager interest in ideas, the 
majority are conscientious and credulous. Any teacher knows how 
easy it is to make a pronouncement which students will respect all 
the more if it is drastic and comprehensive. 

Moreover, colleges have to combat the belief held by students 
and parents that residence in a college, by some occult means, 
bestows education; that physical presence in a classroom means the 
acquirement of ideas; that gregarious fellowship confers mental 
acumen and training. Education is not acquired by physical expo- 
sure to the infection of culture, nor is it a tangible something that 
can be bought by paying a tuition fee, nor knowledge that can be 
gained by mere memory. Education is not synonymous with an 
accumulation of facts or dates or outlines or axioms or classifications. 
It is essential growth in clear thinking based upon tested, trust- 
worthy evidence. Such mental progress is the result of hard intel- 
lectual effort, both in memorizing fundamental facts and in reason- 
ing about these; it is the outcome of severe application, often in 
isolation and in lonely vigils. 
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Ill 


To some teachers in college it seems that there need be not less 
careful but more careful training for entrance. With the pressure 
that is exerted through competition (that force which helps to 
kindle initiative), college graduates need more and better training 
than ever. We need a thorough house-cleaning which will set things 
in order and show what is lacking in our present régime. That there 
is a tragic loss, somewhere, is apparent, because the effort put into 
preparatory work by teachers and by pupils seems disproportionate 
to results shown in examinations. It behooves the colleges to define 
with utmost explicitness exactly what they require, so that no time 
shall be wasted in uncertain endeavors in the high school, and it 
behooves them to see if their requirements can be more satisfactorily 
met. 

Would it be possible to reform such a subject as English so that 
better results would be gained for college? Would it also be possible 
to give non-collegiate pupils a share in these courses, with a view 
to helping pupils to a more closely knit education, sharing some of 
the benefits of the more fortunate pupils? In short, why do we have 
one course for college entrance and another for those who stay at 
home? If education is really progressive, ought we not to carry all 
pupils along just as far as they can go? Why do we give the husks to 
the non-collegiate? (Or are we giving the husks to the collegiate?) 
Is it fair to the boys and girls who are not going to college to deny 
them the benefits of the best training that they can have in English? 

If our high schools surrender more and more to the demands 
for practical vocational courses, are we not being traitors to the 
“general welfare” of the republic, by neglecting the cultural values 
of education? Those who do not believe in culture are the very 
persons who most need it. Children of immigrants surely need 
help in becoming good citizens. In general, all our young people, new 
or old in their acquaintance with America, need constant association 
with high standards of truth, honor, and integrity. We must in 
those schools fight the battle for ideals of common honesty and up- 
right character. 

In the secondary schools there are many boys and girls who have 
a yearning, undefined, wistful, passionate, for some approach to 
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life which will mean happiness, freedom, self-expression. In some 
dim way the high school seems to offer entrance into a world of finer 
enjoyments than one finds in the movie or motor or clothes de luxe. 
The high schools of today have a duty: to give these young people 
their birthright of intellectual opportunity; remembering, ‘‘What a 
piece of work is a man! How noble in reason! How infinite in fac- 
ulty! In apprehension how like a god! The beauty of the world!’ 

We seem, then, to need in the high schools two things: first, 
a rigorous faith that the commercial, clerical, manual-arts students 
should have their chance to get something of the spirit of a liberal 
education, along with typewriting, stenography, bookkeeping, and 
household arts; second, we need to help our college-preparatory 
students to enter college with a minimum of delay and friction. 
Would it be possible for colleges and high schools to come to some 
agreement and compromise whereby greater flexibility might be 
secured without essential loss of the integrity of the training? In 
one subject, English, there seems to be a field for improvement. 


IV 

Let us consider the question, briefly, of a reorganization of 
the entrance requirements in English. Could a change be effected 
which would lessen the vague terrors of that subject, give more phil- 
osophical training, and at the same time serve the non-collegiate? 

The case for and against our present college requirements in 
English cannot be discussed in full here. Many people are profound- 
ly skeptical regarding the success of the present régime. There seems 
to be a certain inadequacy in the training in English composition, 
an unnatural selection of works to be read, and an obliviousness 
to the fact that the study of English literature should give students 
some knowledge of the development of this literature and the ideals 
of the English race. Could not a four-year course in English be 
established which would be required of any student in the school 
and which would be accepted by the colleges? 

Poor English is the cause, probably, of the majority of failures 
in the first years in college, not only in English courses, but also in 
departments of history, philosophy, science, where the student’s 
inability to make a clear, intelligible statement, or to expound an idea, 
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or to describe a situation condemns him to disaster. It takes much 
time in college to train students in the art of simple exposition and 
argument based upon use of illustration, specific instance, and proof. 
A little more time spent in preparatory schools in outlines, reports, 
paraphrases, résumés, and simple briefs would be of lasting service in 
college and in life. We have made too great a fetish of the mere 
number of themes written, and we have overaccentuated the aes- 
thetic and creative element in these themes. Everybody will agree 
that the development of these imaginative powers is a fundamental 
necessity, but cannot there be also a development of the power to 
study and report on other people’s ideas, and more practice in reduc- 
ing what is read to systematic, well-organized summaries? The sense 
of beauty must always be synonymous with the sense of order. The 
boy who finds aesthetic description beyond him is probably able 
to learn to make logical, methodical expositions which will have the 
merit of clarity. How many firms in business would profit by the 
presence of a member who could answer letters of inquiry in a busi- 
ness-like yet intelligible fashion, with courtesy and definiteness. 
Bankers, merchants, manufacturers are often unable to furnish 
clear information to would-be patrons. Exactly the same prelimi- 
nary training in English would serve both the future bank clerk and 
the future lawyer. 

Oral composition, through constant practice in debating, would 
give ease, readiness, and a respect for evidence. Arguments over 
questions of ethics, government, character, are now waged hotly in 
schools whose pupils become thoughtful citizens. An effort to devel- 
op weekly general debates might do wonders for individual thinking 
and for social understanding. Intellectual “‘getting together’ is 
imperative in a republic. 

At present, students study isolated masterpieces chosen from 
different types, such as novel, drama, essay, lyric, and epic. Could 
not there be more interrelation in the study of literature, so that 
students will have a little general knowledge of periods and back- 
ground and will not assign Dickens to the seventeenth century, 
Johnson to the sixteenth, and say that Richard I and Henry VIII 
ruled in the fourteenth century? In fact, why cannot we return to 
the valuable old-fashioned practice of studying the history of Eng- 
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lish literature, combined with some attention to English history? 
That course of study gives students a most useful bird’s-eye view of 
the subject, an orientation essential in a good education, and also it 
gives an opportunity for tracing growth and development. Without 
lingering over minor authors, teachers can stress great names and 
great movements, and can devote time to special masterpieces which 
illustrate the style of great epochs. Students need to know how one 
age evolves from another, how epic passes into metrical romance, 
that into prose romance; how the romantic drama follows. It is 
essential for pupils to know that Beowulf, the Prologue to the Canier- 
bury Tales, The Faerie Queene (Book I), A Midsummer-Nighit’s 
Dream, Macbeth, L’Allegro, Absalom and Achitophel, Addison’s 
Essays, The Ode to Evening, Gray’s Elegy, The Deserted Village, 
the lyrics of the Romantic poets, and some other works are products 
of very comprehensible political and social conditions in each age, 
interpreted by individuals with imaginative insight, yet deriving 
much from tendencies and influences of a preceding age. The aes- 
thetic values can be brought to light along with those which have 
historical relationships, giving literature its proper place as a subject 
possessing matter, as well as style—significance, continuity, and the 
organic beauty due to individual art. 

This general course given in many of the best high schools affords 
excellent preparation for college work. Students who take it are 
usually much more mature in judgment, better able to pursue work 
in literature than are the students who have had the unrelated 
masterpieces. Four years of study of one subject developed pro- 
gressively contribute very profoundly to the intellectual well-being 
of pupils. The alliance with history would mean that a requirement 
in history would be met satisfactorily by every graduate of the 
school. 

Finally, why could not the colleges publish a syllabus which 
would serve to guide preparatory schools to a better understanding 
of the entrance English requirements? The colleges state their 
demands in a rigid, uncompromising fashion. They are hortatory 
and enigmatic when they should be persuasive and specific. Their 
pronouncements have the cryptic tone of the Delphic oracle when 
they ought to be as descriptive as the Pilgrim’s Progress. A syllabus 
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for use in every school undertaking entrance requirements could out- 
line the work to be done, could suggest methods of procedure, allow- 
ing a sufficient margin of opportunity for the individual teacher’s 
interests to have scope. Thus harmonious co-operation might be 
advanced, and aspiring students could, to some degree, superintend 
their own preparation and understand the rationale of their training. 





THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT SPEAKS UP AT 
FACULTY MEETING 


DAVIDA McCASLIN 


“And her eyes were full of perishing dreams,’ said Mr. Thomas 
de Quincey about a lady he knew. And the joke of it was that she 
was one of the three who attend Levana, the goddess of education. 

I am sorry for all the people on this faculty when they view their 
handiwork outside their classrooms. Here is a student who is the 
pride of the French department. But if he comes across a French 
sentence in Stevenson, say, he translates it with wooden literalness or 
grotesque bankruptcy of insight. Here is a girl who has been trained 
meticulously in costume design, historically and practically con- 
sidered; and her clothes are a by-word and a hissing for those of good 
taste. Here is a student of history, mathematics, biology, psychol- 
ogy, or what not in an alien classroom; and his knowledge it shall 
vanish away. 

But I am chiefly sorry for myself and my accomplices. If by 
radio or crystal-gazing or the fourth dimension I could know com- 
pletely how my students speak and write as they go to and fro on 
the earth, I think I should destroy myself. The good students, I 
mean—not those to whom I give an ill-judged benefit of the doubt. 
It won’t be surprising if in this very faculty meeting a communica- 
tion from a student is read that makes another dream to perish. For 
a student who writes well in my class will, under the strain of com- 
posing a “‘petition”’ to the dean, lose all control and reel down his 
page, ‘‘inebriated by the exuberance of his own verbosity.’’ There 
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is not a number of the college paper that in style or thought does not 
make me dejectedly aware of the futility of human endeavor. The 
rest of you come to me with helpful reproaches, bearing in your hands 
those misbegotten pieces of writing that my best students write in 
your classes; or else you don’t come, but wonder superciliously and 
aloud what is the matter with the English department. 

I can tell you what is the matter with us, God help us! We are 
trying to fix habits in writing by dealing with a very small part of 
what the student writes and by talking with him about it for a short 
time three times a week. And though clever we were and magnetic 
our personalities, we could not do it. 

We can give knowledge; the easiest thing we do is to get a little 
glib theory rattled off. And we can develop ability; under our own 
supervision, some good pieces of writing are produced, though we 
do say it as shouldn’t. “But the thing you haven’t got is what makes 
your life worth living after all.” And we must admit that if we do 
not form habits, we had better give up and get us a new job where 
simple hard work suffices for success, like washing canaries or being 
editor of the Penny Post. 

Now, the dean of women tells me that if I utter the word “‘co- 
operation”’ she will leave the room. Let me suggest that she make 
her exit at this time, for I am about to send out a cry for reinforce- 
ment. The formation of right habits in thinking, which is very nearly 
the same thing as right habits in writing, is an undertaking too vast 
and hazardous for any one department, and the rest of you must 
rush to the rescue, man the boats, and throw out the life line; in 
short, you must help us out. 

Let me hasten to say that our cry is in no tone of carping com- 
plaint. There is many a history and many a chemistry and many a 
sociology department that has as high ideals for its written work as 
the primmest English teacher that ever fainted at sight of a dangling 
participle. There is many a lesson in English composition taught by 
those whose primary interests are electrons, cosines, Reform Bills, or 
amoebas. And there is a vast deal of tender sympathy offered to an 
English department by its colleagues. There is not one of you who 
has ever indicated the slightest unwillingness to play Aaron to our 
Moses. But though we have much unity of purpose, we are lacking 
in co-operation. 
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The situation is a good deal like that of the poor parson who re- 
ceived from a rich and plump parishioner a pair of trousers he had 
outgrown. The gift arriving on Saturday afternoon, the minister 
asked his wife if she could make the necessary change—cut off a 
couple of inches—that evening. But her Saturday had been a long 
and arduous one, and the minister saw the justice of her refusal and 
said no more about it. However, in the quiet of his room, it occurred 
to him that he himself could do so simple a thing as to cut two inches 
off a pair of trousers and hem them up again. He did so, and went 
to bed conscious of husbandly consideration and practical ability. 
Late in the evening his wife, bethinking herself of the embarrassing 
necessity her husband had experienced these several Sundays past of 
keeping his legs behind the pulpit, slipped into the room, got the 
trousers, cut them off, neatly hemmed them up again, and went to 
bed conscious of wifely duty gently done. Their daughter had heard 
her father’s mild request and her mother’s mild refusal, and sym- 
pathizing with each, stealthily got the parishioner’s gift and with her 
swift scissors made the little change that was necessary to make the 
garments a perfect fit for her reverend father. 

And next morning, the little family realized, as do we, that unity 
of purpose gets unhappy results unless there is also a co-operative 
plan. 

What we should like to arrive at today is some sort of scheme by 
which the kind spirit of co-operation of all you of this faculty can be 
harnessed up as power to turn out the only product that an English 
department cares about—right habits in thinking and writing. 

Now, there are various devices to that end which you and we 
have experimented with. Sometimes, you will remember, we have 
done a “co-operative paper”—one that has appeared before you, 
Mr. Biology, and then before me. You have read it for accuracy and 
thoroughness of knowledge, and I have ranked it as a piece of writ- 
ing, believing that I could do so without also doing your part of the 
undertaking. 

My belief was a fatuous one and one illogical from any angle— 
literary, logical, or pedagogical. That plan is a poor one, and if you 
will wait a minute, I will show you why, in connection with another 
elaborately foolish scheme. 

Once in a while a faculty, in a wave of reforming the viciousness 
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of student English, adopts the plan by which every paper written 
in the whole college is read critically by the English department. By 
this means the struggling educators hope to have content checked 
up by one set of readers and form by another, and perhaps they 
do accomplish some good. But the law is a difficult one to carry 
out. It takes a big corps in the English department to handle all the 
extra papers—a bigger corps than most colleges can afford. And if 
these papers are not “extra,” but are utilized by the department 
as its material also, there is no co-ordination possible between theory 
and practice in the course. If you happened to be teaching nicety 
in the use of words, you would not have much to work with if the 
papers that happened to come before you were on “Steam Tur- 
bines,” where nicety would not be a prime requisite. So there you 
are! And that’s that! 

But even if there were no practical difficulties, this plan, like that 
of the “co-operative papers,’ is all wrong logically. Its attitude to- 
ward writing is a stupidly superficial one, like that of the student who 
brings me a five-thousand-word debate at half-past eleven and asks 
me to “look over the English” by noon, or of a student in applied 
art who takes to his instructor a copper bowl that is all done but the 
last baths, or whatever they do to make the color right, and asks for 
help with it. There isn’t much Mr. Applied Arts can do then; nor 
can I do much with the debate except to bind up the split infinitives 
and do the proofreading. Mr. Applied Arts and I should have had 
our chance six weeks before. 

The struggling educators and the groping student are all operat- 
ing on the principle that the teaching of English deals largely with 
form, and they are all wrong. 

Let them hark back to Aristotle. Back in those ripe times, there 
was little to education that could not be lined up in the course in 
rhetoric. That subject included all of life, all of thinking. Before 
one could learn to write, he must know all philosophy, all mental 
laws, all moral laws. He must have thought deeply and lived richly. 
In short, the ancient rhetorician believed that there were only two 
things to learning to write: having something to say and knowing 
how to say it; and that the first was immeasurably more important 
and took immeasurably more time. 
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Just that position is what we need to get back to—we who teach 
English, we who teach history or biology or economics; we who 
choose textbooks, we who edit textbooks, and those who publish 
textbooks. We need to realize that the teaching of writing is largely 
the teaching of thinking. Any teacher who stimulates a student to real 
thought has gone a long way toward teaching him to write; any book 
which makes him aware of the fun of thinking or gets him heated on 
those matters which have always interested the race has given him his 
biggest start toward ability in writing or speaking. The actual me- 
chanical tricks of writing are after all very few and simple—those 
that must be consciously applied, that is. ‘“The chief stimulus to a 
good style is to have a rich complex matter to grapple with.” So 
fat books of rhetorical theory are not much help to the literary neo- 
phyte; what he needs is one slender book of mechanical theory, and 
many “real books” of thought deep and broad, that engage the cogs 
of his mind and get its flywheel to whirling. 

The whole rhetorical scheme of Aristotle must, then, of course 
arrive at the conclusion that you cannot teach form without putting 
your main emphasis on thought; and as a matter of fact, of course, 
that is what any well-regulated English department does nowadays. 
Instruction on the writing of a big paper begins with the first frag- 
mentary thoughts on the subject and proceeds to the completion 
of the well-organized, well-written paper by the collecting and sift- 
ing and relating and arranging of thoughts; the teaching of para- 
graphing has to do with grouping and discarding and splitting 
thoughts; there are no rules for sentences except the guidance of 
thought as to subordination and emphasis and the like. The actual 
and necessary theory of writing and the tricks of the trade can be 
given in a few brief lectures, but it takes months to teach the mar- 
shaling of ideas. 

There isn’t any such thing in itself as the teaching of composi- 
tion; it is only the organon of all the subjects. If one were to teach 
writing successfully, he should spend a deal of his time in college 
and in the graduate school studying everything else than rhetoric. 
What he needs is to get his technical knowledge and then to apply 
it by writing and thinking in all the fields he can. He doesn’t need 
so much to be a specialist as his colleagues; he merely needs to know 
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a great deal about everything. He must be able to go anywhere with 
his student in thought. 
No, you cannot teach form without teaching thought, and by that 


same token you cannot teach thought without form. That dictum makes : 
the only intelligent basis for a co-operative plan in the teaching of 
English. 


I think I can best make that statement clear by asking you to 
look at the scale which we use for judging the papers in our depart- 
ment. Every paper we “grade” is rubber-stamped thus: 


THE JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Department of English 
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What these points entail, it takes us the whole year to teach the 
Freshman; all his class notes are under these four heads; all his writ- 
ing is ranked by them. What they mean, the scale shows you. 





SCALE FOR ESTIMATING PAPERS 


I. THouGHT VALUE 

. 1. Freshness as distinct from banality 

. Maturity as distinct from childishness 

. Truth as distinct from inaccuracy 

. Personal reaction as distinct from parrot-like fidelity to sources 
. Correlating power (ability to see relation in isolated ideas) 


n> @ DN 


II. STRUCTURE 
1. Pointedness. Dominating theme 
2. Movement. Divisions of a subject clearly following each other 
3. Proportion 
4. Logical Order 
5. Transitions adequate to show movement and connection 
III. DEVELOPMENT 
1. Effective definiteness (as distinct from vagueness and generalities) by 
the use of: examples, illustrations, details, statistics, and lists, causes, 
reasons, effects, and the like 
2. Sufficient thoroughness 
IV. STYLE 
1. Flavor. “Style is the man” 
2. Sentence-control: energy, delicacy, euphony, emphasis, economy 
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3. Suitability of words to meaning and tone 
Footnote on Mechanics (Prerequisite for college composition) 


Spelling Elementary sentence structure 
Punctuation Margins, spacing, penmanship, one side 
Grammar of paper 


Now, the real crux of this whole discussion is right here: You 
cannot teach history, or sociology, or biology, or chemistry without 
teaching form as it is outlined above. Every one of you must teach in 
your own field exactly what we teach—not as a co-operating favor to 
us, but because you cannot do your own job otherwise. 

Consider thought value. If a student writes a paper in his sociol- 
ogy course on “Capital and Labor” which is remarkable for the num- 
ber of threadbare ideas he has managed to collect, for the fourteen- 
year-old point of view, for the wildness of his statements and his total 
absence of any classifying power, he has failed not only in English 
composition but in sociology. Your desires and ours, Mr. Sociology, 
are identical. You can’t teach sociology without teaching “‘English.” 

And think about structure. Suppose a history student writes a 
paper upon ‘“The Manorial System” which has no point at all, but 
is merely a compilation of everything he can find out about the sub- 
ject, arranged hit-or-miss; not only has he not learned much in his 
English course, but he doesn’t know much history. If one topic is 
developed to a degree and another more important one is scanted, 
we are not pleased, but neither are you. If the thing is hard to fol- 
low, you are probably right in suspecting that he has not a connected 
knowledge of his subject, just as we are convinced that he must have 
been absent the day we taught coherence so effectively. Our job 
is yours when it comes to structure. 

Development is equally vital to success in your departments. What 
is more depressing to you than your examination papers with the 
fog of vagueness relieved only by the glitter of generalities? What 
is more dismal to us than “‘themes” which sweep over a vast subject, 
borne by the sails of generalization over deep waters totally unex- 
plored? Thank you, Mr. Colleague, every time you say, “Be more 
definite, please’’; you are doing our work as well as yours. 

“Style, however,” you respond, “that belongs to you, fast enough. 
You'll have to see to that yourselves!” And I admit that we do have 
some little tricks to impart here as well in connection with structure 
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and development. But fundamentally style, too, is the flowering of 
thought. That rare thing in writing, flavor, is not given by us, but by 
you, who have so much to do with the encouragement of individual- 
ity and personal force; and sentence-control means that the me- 
chanical combinations of words are dominated by the spirit of the 
thought. A student who feels his message strongly is likely to write 
vigorous sentences; one who feels acutely the nuances of his material 
has a better chance of achieving delicacy in sentence-rhythm and in 
choice of word. So, after all, the little tricks of style we have to 
teach are only external and additional to what you and college 
atmosphere have done before us. 

Parenthetically, the question pops in as to who is to do that 
thankless task, teaching college men and women the mechanics of 
writing, spelling, punctuation, manuscript form, and grammar. And 
parenthetically, I respond, none of us. A college has no more need 
to embark upon instruction in these elementary matters than it has 
to teach the multiplication table or to adopt the first reader as a 
textbook. All you and we need to do is to insist upon mechanical 
decency; to read only papers that are written mechanically in such 
a way as to be easy going. Sometimes one of you says reproachfully 
to us, ‘Why, you just ought to see some of the papers they hand in! 
I can hardly read them!”’ For you we have no sympathy whatever. 
It’s your own fault. Just let it be known that illiterate papers will not 
be accepted, and you will see few of them. And those few, written 
by students too old to correct habits of childhood’s errors, will soon 
disappear from the college horizon. Let it be known that “mechan- 
ics” are a prerequisite of college work. 

The parenthesis over, I glance back at the scale, and suddenly 
come to the conclusion that if every subject in the curriculum were 
taught well, the English department would soon become appendix 
and tonsils to the educational body. Boards and regents would joy- 
fully perform the major operation of removing them, and thus have 
that much more money to pay the coaches. And the body would 
function better than ever, for students would be in the habit of 
thinking in such a way as to write well without knowing a great deal 
about it. 

As a matter of fact, that is about what happened in the old- 
fashioned colleges, wasn’t it, before “Freshman English” had sprung 
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up? I remember the amused tolerance with which my father watched 
my zealous modern efforts to teach young men and women to write. 
He drily pointed out that nobody took that trouble for him. Yet in 
our family we all took much pride in the neat dovetailing of his ad- 
dresses, in the pungency of his style, and the effectiveness of his 
method of development. Nobody taught him to write, but every- 
body taught him to think, and form took care of itself. Perhaps the 
new prominence of teaching English is a confession of weakness in 
the rest of the system. 

Well, we won’t do away with the department just yet, for we 
need the money, and there are some little tricks that are best taught 
by English teachers. But we seem to sweep on to the conclusion that 
we had better work very hard at doing what God has called us to 
do, and that you had better do the same, and that we had all better 
realize right now that our jobs are largely identical. 

It would be a fine thing if some public-spirited soul would make 
a motion to the effect that every person on this faculty adopt this 
scale as his, and perhaps get him a rubber stamp like ours, or if this 
one has its drawbacks, that we devise one that will be suitable for 
all. Then the student would hear during all the day what he now 
gets only three hours a week; then he would read the criticisms on all 
his papers that he now thinks belong to “English.’’ He would begin 
to realize that good thinking is good thinking anywhere in the college. 
Then perhaps one dream would live to a robust old age—that of 
producing right habits in writing. 

And the means are very simple and very old-fashioned: eager 
teachers and living thought in real books. 





A DOUBTFUL ALLY 
JOHN ADAMS 


To the teacher of English, the school magazine must always be a 
matter of high importance. It is the one chance of getting the 
thoughts of the pupil treated as ends in themselves and not mere 
means to other ends. There is something inherently depressing in 
the notion of an exercise of any kind. It suggests the doing of some- 
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thing, in itself of no importance, for the sake of some good that may 
indirectly flow from it. There is about it a disagreeable flavor of 
“doctor’s orders.” We pity the elderly gentleman padding along an 
uninteresting road to satisfy a physician in the background; we 
sympathize with the bored child who practices at the piano to please 
an exacting aunt; and the more humane among us feel our hearts 
going out to the unfortunate English student set to write an essay as 
an exercise in composition. To another, whose name I regret to say 
I cannot remember, belongs the credit of a sentence that I should 
very much like to claim for myself: ‘There is all the difference in the 
world,” writes this unremembered one, “between having to say some- 
thing and having something to say.” The whole art of teaching 
composition consists in transferring the pupil from the first position to 
the second. As a rule, the prescription of an essay leaves the pupil 
in the disagreeable position of having to say something. When he 
has said it, nobody cares particularly what he has said. Even the 
English teacher who looks it over is content to make disagreeable re- 
marks about the syntax, with a few notes on the spelling. The pupil 
feels that it has hardly been worth while. But get the pupil into cir- 
cumstances in which he wants to express something that he is really 
concerned with, and his whole attitude changes. Anything that 
gives the pupil a definite purpose in writing puts him in this desirable 
frame of mind, and writing for the school magazine is one of the best 
means of imparting this feeling of purpose. 

Accordingly, the English teacher has always favored the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a school magazine. Even in the old- 
fashioned days when the production appeared in a single copy written 
out at great personal effort by the editor in his best round hand, it 
was looked on with favor by the English faculty. By and by, as it 
held its after-course through blurred jellygraphs, staggering cyclo- 
styles, and purple patches of mimeograph, it carried the support of 
the teachers of English withit. Now that it has attained the dignity 
of real print it is more pleasing than ever to the teachers, since it 
emphasizes more than it could in times past the purposive element 
in writing. A pupil who writes with the hope of print before his eyes 
sits down in no “‘exercise” mood to pen his message to the world. 
It is doubtful whether the teacher of English should regard as an 
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advantage or a disadvantage the fact that the school newspaper is 
now often produced actually on the school premises. In our big high 
schools with their technical departments there is frequently a print- 
ing-press as part of the equipment, and a very natural and proper use 
of that equipment is to bring out the school newspaper. No doubt 
the whole paraphernalia of newspaper production increases the pur- 
posive element, and the youngsters write with all the verve of people 
who are doing things worth while. But out of this new development 
there arises a certain danger. The school printing-press suggests a 
certain connection with professional journalism. A bridge between 
the school press and the press of real life is provided by the schools 
of journalism that have now taken a permanent place in the Ameri- 
can universities. The production of a university newspaper is an 
inevitable development of such schools, and it is only natural that 
the example of these newspapers should influence the procedure of 
those who run the school newspaper or magazine. 

Now in the schools of journalism the faculty lay themselves out 
to cover the whole field, which naturally includes the actual art of 
writing for the press. With this at first sight there can be no objec- 
tion, and if the teaching is confined to adults who are in actual train- 
ing for journalism, it may be regarded as actually praiseworthy. 
Rightly or wrongly, American newspapers have adopted a certain 
style of writing, and if young men and women are being prepared to 
write for American papers it is right that they should get the training 
that will enable them to meet the demands of the situation for which 
they are preparing. But unfortunately the position is not quite so 
simple as that. Those who take up journalism as a part of their 
course at the university are not all on their way to a journalistic life. 
Many of them take up the subject as an indirect training in English. 
This would be all to the good if journalistic English were the same 
as the English set before university students as a model. Nothing 
could be better for a student of English than the opportunity of ap- 
plying his pen to work that would afterward appear in print. It 
would give him just that incentive that he needs; for mere exercise- 
writing is as unpalatable at the university stage as it is in the high 
school. Unfortunately, newspaper English is not what is usually 
recognized as the standard type. Not only is the actual English 
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different from what may be called “book-English” in vocabulary and 
structure, but the underlying literary form is radically changed. 

The position may be made clear by a consideration of the mean- 
ing attached in newspaper offices to the word “‘story.” It has lost 
the original connotation of a mere narrative, and has been extended 
to include any account of some fact or incident. A fire, a bank 
failure, a runaway husband, a railway accident, a new theory of the 
ductless glands, all supply a story. In this we find nothing very 
objectionable; many other words have been martyred in this way 
without the public’s making a conspicuous moan. But with the new 
meaning of story has come a new way of writing it. The exigencies 
of the newspaper office demand that the story shall be constructed 
in a particular way, and this way is not a good one for young stu- 
dents, though it is no doubt a thoroughly convenient one for a news- 
paper office. 

The man who makes up the newspaper has a very strenuous time 
of it. He seldom knows beforehand what space is going to be at his 
disposal for any particular kind of news in each issue. Therefore, 
what his soul hungers for is a kind of “‘copy” that can be cut down 
and hacked about to suit the needs of each page. Accordingly, he 
has established a new style of story-writing that may conveniently 
be called the “sausage” method. It consists in writing the story so 
that it may be cut off in convenient lengths, according to the needs 
of the issue for which it is prepared. The story lies before the sub- 
editor as the roll of stuffed meat lies before the sausage merchant. 
Each of them can cut off just the amount that the situation de- 
mands. To be sure, the sausage man has the advantage, since he 
can begin his cutting at either end, whereas the subeditor’s cutting 
is limited; he must begin at the beginning. If he has plenty of room 
and the story is of sufficient importance, it may go in as it stands, a 
piece of rare good fortune. With greater demands on his space only 
a half may go in, or only a third. In cases of emergency there may 
be room only for the first paragraph. Under these conditions it is 
clear that the story must be written in a very special way, and the 
interesting thing is that all the schools of journalism are busy teach- 
ing just how this “‘sausagery” may be artistically prepared. 

The first principles dinned into the young journalist’s ear is that 
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the first paragraph must contain the essence of the whole story. If 
possible, the first sentence should itself tell all the essentials, so that 
in the event of the subeditor he may be able to lop off everything 
else. If at all possible, then, the first sentence, and in any case the 
first paragraph, must contain answers to the following questions: 
What? How? Where? Why? It is recognized that the final 
question may pass even the resources of an American story-writer, 
but he is expected to make at least a good try even at that. Once 
these questions have been answered, the first paragraph is ready for 
the subeditorial knife. But the following paragraphs have to be 
attended to in their turn, each receiving less of the writer’s attention, 
for the chance of being used at all diminishes rapidly toward the 
tail. 

To the capable teacher of English the disadvantage of all this is 
obvious. He is well aware that there is no harm in beginning a para- 
graph with a broad generalization and filling up the rest with an 
elaboration of that generalization. There are excellent examples of 
this in our most admired writers. But there is no justification of the 
rapid tailing-off in the matter of interest. The newspaper story runs 
down like a clock. A real article has a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. It is no tadpole, all head and tail. The end is as important 
as the beginning; often more so. In any case the article is a whole, 
a unity, something with a spirit running through it; a soul. 

For this reason the old-fashioned school magazine is better for our 
young people than the up-to-date sheets that copy professional 
methods. Teachers need never be afraid that the ordinary maga- 
zines run by school pupils will become dull and pedantic. There is 
no difficulty in making them snappy. The youngsters attend to 
that. The objection to the school-of-journalism training is that it 
discourages form, and encourages laziness as the story advances. 
The window-dressing effect of putting everything in the first few 
sentences is radically vicious as a matter of good English writing. 
The tadpole arrangement is sometimes defended because it encour- 
ages young people to condense their matter and avoid verbosity. 
Teachers of English are willing to sacrifice almost anything to secure 
terseness, vigor, economy of words—anything in fact, except the soul 
of the whole composition, which is exactly the price demanded of the 
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literary sausage-makers. If it were a matter of condensing each 
story into a paragraph of a standard size, say two hundred words, 
the training involved would be an excellent one, and the results could 
be of the most artistic kind; but the preparation of living thoughts 
in such a way that they may be butchered in the way most conven- 
ient for the maker-up of newspaper pages is too loathsome to be con- 
sidered without resentment by anyone who loves his mother-tongue. 

Let it be understood that the teacher of English has no quarrel 
with the journalist for adopting that kind of literary structure that 
best suits his needs. The duty of the school, and of the “letters” 
side of the university, is to get students to acquire a mastery of the 
language as such, soul and all. By and by, when they are at home 
in their mother-tongue and can use it lovingly and gracefully, they 
will be in a position to learn the tricks of any literary trade without 
injury to their genuine appreciation of letters as such. To one who 
knows the mother-tongue as it ought to be known, the acquirement 
of the tadpole form is a matter of a few days. What a pity to spoil 
a good training in English for the sake of anticipating by a week or 
two the power of meeting the legitimate demands of the great jour- 
nalistic machine! Let us get out of the ordinary school magazine or 
newspaper all the stimulus we can in the way of purposive effort, but 
let us not jeopardize the literary souls of our youngsters by practic- 
ing them in what they will do all the better in the future for having 


avoided at their growing stage. 





NEW POETRY 
A, J. ARMSTRONG 


Much has been said pro and con about present-day poetry and 
present-day poets. So many adverse criticisms have been made that 
one is made to feel that there is not much that is worth while in it. 
The fact that others were quite as enthusiastic in its favor and the 
fact that I myself had presented some twenty-five poets at Baylor 
University led me to send out a questionnaire to the heads of the 
departments of English in all the normal schools, colleges, and 
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universities in the United States. I took the list in The World Alma- 
nac, published by the New York World. The entire list numbered 6109. 
The answers coming from them numbered 421. 


COLLEGES OFFERING COURSES IN PRESENT-DAY POETRY 

The first question which I asked was, “Do you offer in your 
college a course in present-day poetry—that is, poetry from 1914 
to 1924?” and from the answers I derived the following information: 
There were 132 colleges which gave a course in present-day poetry 
alone, while 116 other colleges answered that they gave such poetry 
in connection with another course—for example, a course which 
covered poetry from 1902 or 1890 or some such division—whereas 
170 of these questionnaires said that they did not give such a course. 

In answer to another query, “If they were not offering such a 
course, did they intend to?”’ the reply was, 41 were planning to offer 
such a course soon, while 328 said they had no objection to such a 
course, but they had not for some reason or other introduced such a 
course into the curriculum. Of the 419, 49 stated definitely that 
they had objections. Three of these 49 said they favored the course 
if it were for graduate work, and 13 said that they favored the course 
if it were given in connection with some other period course or in con- 
nection with some other general reading course, which means that, 
after all, there were only 33 who had any definite objections to the 
course. Five stated that they offered such a course in connection 
with poetics, whereas two others said they did not offer the course 
because English clubs were doing the work: which brings one to 
make the following statement, that the general consensus of the 
opinions of the teachers of English in the American colleges favors 
co-operation with the present-day poets to the extent of offering 
courses in the universities or colleges. This is much more hopeful 
than one would have believed. 


LENGTH OF THE COURSE 


Another question that came to my mind was, “What is the 
relative number of students in such a course, and what is the length 
of the college period covered by the course?”’ The answer in general 
favored the semester or term system. Fourteen of those who an- 
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swered this question gave the course for 12 weeks, and 19 gave it for 
18 weeks. One answer was, 1 year. The others ranged from 8 weeks 
on to one month, which was the shortest. The number in the classes 
varied from 85 to 6, the general average being 35 or 40. 


HOW MANY YEARS HAS THE COURSE BEEN OFFERED? 


“How long has this course been offered?” was another question. 
Twelve replied 10 years; 1, 11 years; 12, 6 years. One hundred and 
fifteen answered that they had been offering the course somewhere 
between 1 and 6 years, all of which shows that the interest in the 
course is new but that it is rather increasing year by year. The 
figures show a definite development; for example, 12 have been 
offering the course for 6 years, 13 for 5 years, 23 for 4 years, 30 for 
3 years, 23 for 2 years, and 26 for 1 year. 


GRADUATE OR UNDERGRADUATE 


“Is the course graduate or undergraduate?” Of those who 
answered the question, 148 said it was undergraduate, 26 more said 
said it belonged to the Junior-Senior portion of their curriculum, 
while 5 answered that it was a graduate course. In 151 colleges the 
course was elective. In eight it was required, and in 5 it was required 
of all students majoring in English. 

WHY NOT GIVE STUDENT SOMETHING INTERESTING? 

It would be interesting to have some of the reasons which were 
offered in objection to such a course. Many of these objections I do 
not consider seriously antagonistic to the value of such a course. 
They only rather suggest that other things appeal to the teachers as 
more important, which is in a way beside the question. One thing 
that teachers of English must consider is how they can benefit the 
largest number of students, and it may be that we can benefit many 
more if we really make an effort to give the student something he 
enjoys. There may be a possibility of a few falling away from wor- 
shiping at the shrine of athletics and coming back to the shrine of 
English if we get the courses sufficiently attractive to stimulate the 
student’s interest. 
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REASONS FAVORING PRESENT-DAY POETRY 


I asked for reasons in favor of offering such a course, and I 
received many interesting replies, some of which are: 


1. To compare the changing standards of taste. To consider free verse. To 
be cognizant of the trend of modern thought. 

2. Its own importance and encouragement to creative writing. 

3. For intrinsic value, and for reflection of present-day tendencies. 

4. I find that contemporary poetry and the criticism of contemporary 
poetry leave students in a bewildered state. I purpose to help them find them- 
selves. 

5. Because it is written in recent English. Because it represents the world’s 
present-day aesthetic thought. Because much of it is standard literature. 

6. The desire to get rid of the idea that all good poetry was written long ago. 

7. To extend the spiritual horizon, to deepen the culture, and to stimulate 
the imagination of teachers in training. 

8. There is a new feeling about this new poetry. University students should 
have an opportunity to know the poetry of the present as well as the poetry of 
the past. The past does not have a complete monopoly on all good things. 

9. We feel that some of the poetry is good in itself, and that more of it is 
important historically. 

10. The poets of my day are expressing the ideals of my day, of my gener- 
ation. 

11. Taking ephemeral with better poetry develops students’ powers of 
criticism much better than classics can. It also stimulates students’ reading 
more than courses in earlier periods. 

12. An important phase of contemporary literature—possesses definite 
cultural values not found in any other study. 

13. There is much of it that is worth while, and we desire our students to 
study literature in the making even if there is much crude stuff to consider. 

14. Everybody is interested in contemporary literature. A course is needed 
which includes a liberal background of critical opinion. 

15. Current life is frequently set forth in modern verse. 

16. Aside from its cultural value, I offer it as a basis for composition. 

17. First, I believe that some of the best poetry America has ever produced 
has been done in the last quarter-century. Second, all national and world condi- 
tions demand a greater stress on modern verse. 

18. It is necessary to keep always in mind that poetry is alive, that it did 
not die with Tennyson in England or with Longfellow in America. 

19. To stimulate interest, to help fix adequate viewpoint, better perspective, 
indicate changing elements in literary progress, to cultivate saner and more 
comprehensive reading. 
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OBJECTIONS OFFERED 

Some of the objections given against a course are: 

1. With the limited time available for the study of poetry, a careful study 
of older and proved poetry will provide a student with the standards to use in 
judging modern poetry. He needs a study of standards more than he does 
modern poetry. The latter he can do for himself; a broad knowledge of the 
former is to be gained through class discussion. 

2. I do not consider modern poetry a fit subject for undergraduates. It is 
the primary aim of the undergraduate school to teach expression, not to produce 
critics. Modern poetry should be studied incidentally. 

3. I should not approve of such a course unless all basic courses were amply 
provided. 

4. Courses on contemporary literature are too frequently merely cheap 
bids for popularity with superficial students. 

5. I should consider it unwise to give such a course except to selected groups 
of students trained in critical appreciation. The professor, too, ought to be a 
man of experience and judgment, and not some callow Ph.D. 

6. Much of the latest poetry is so lacking in form and sense that it will take 
some time to sift the good from the bad. 

7. Contemporary literature needs no study, since its language and back- 
ground are understood. 

8. Too limited in content and reflects a war spirit. 

9. To the poetry alone I should object. I think it would lack substance and 
would also tend to exalt the ephemeral. 

10. The dust hasn’t settled yet. 

11. My objections to teaching modern poetry are based on the shortness of 
the period. 

12. What is contemporary is four parts temporary. What is up to date is 
certain swiftly to be out of date. 

13. I should want such a course to be preceded by a course in current 
writing. 

14. I see no reason for giving a course especially in the decade 1914-24. 
Contemporaneity by itself seems an insufficient ground, particularly when one 
remembers the special needs of American education. I favor the teaching of 
recent poetry as part of a larger course, or as a special course for upperclassmen 
who are grounded in the older poetry and have perspective. 


OTHER FACTS DESIRED 


The questionnaire, of course, suggests the fact that there are a 
number of ideas that may yet be developed and that in order to 
write intelligently upon the subject, a second questionnaire should 
be sent out, in which another group of questions should be asked. 
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For example, where one has eighty-five students in his class, it 
would be interesting to know what percentage of the complete 
number of those taking English during a stipulated period this course 
constitutes. In some small colleges probably eighty-five may be 
as many as are taking English in the entire college, whereas in a 
large college it will be a small percentage. Other questions that 
suggest themselves are: Is there a poetry society in your school? 
Describe its workings. Have your students written or published 
anything worth while? Do you offer a course in poetical technique? 
What encouragement have the students to write? 

Of course today is not the time to decide who of the poets of 
today have contributed poems that will live. I have given the results 
of my questionnaire for what they are worth. 


WE SHOULD ENCOURAGE POETS 


I believe with all my heart that we should encourage original 
efforts. I quote Witter Bynner’s poem to show indeed that poets 
have come since Dante, and I make no hesitation in saying I am 
hoping that from all the activity of today will be born a great poet 
of tomorrow. Mr. Bynner says he is greatly encouraged by the 
reception which the poets are getting, and he believes it will mean 
much to the future poet. 


THE NEW LIFE 


Perhaps they laughed at Dante in his youth, 
Told him that truth 

Had unappealably been said 

In the great masterpieces of the dead. 
Perhaps he listened and but bowed his head 
In acquiescent honor, while his heart 

Held natal tidings that a new life is the part 
Of every man that’s born, 

A new life and a new expectant art. 

It is the variations of the morn 

That are forever, more and more, 

The single dawning of the single truth. 
So answers Dante to the heart of youth. 








THE HIGH SCHOOL’S PERSONAL READING 
H. REED FULTON 


One versed in palmistry will glance at your hand and tell you 
something of your past, present, and future; a naturalist will observe 
the contents of a bird’s craw and tell you much of the bird’s life- 
history; a questionnaire sent out through the Seattle high schools has 
undertaken to lay bare the personal reading habits of some nine 
hundred students representing sections of the four classes in each of 
eight high schools. Probably all the sins of inadequacy ever attrib- 
uted to questionnaires may be laid upon this particular offense. 
Nevertheless, certain deductions have been made from the answers 
received and are herewith presented in fragmentary fashion. 

The influence of the newspapers is obviously strong, since the 
majority of homes represented take two or more papers. The point 
of influence is not always encouraging. Our Freshmen, if their own 
testimony be given credence, are utilizing their reading ability to 
follow the intellectual dialogues of Mutt and Jeff and the picaresque 
adventures of Mickey (Himself) McGuire. Second in importance 
to the funnies comes the sport page, where an understanding and 
imitation of reporter’s slang is developed—where the youth’s hero- 
worship centers on such figures as Dempsey and Babe Ruth. 

Little interest is evinced in the events of the day, which may be 
at least a 50 per cent advantage in the child’s moral development, 
but which might raise such a question as follows regarding the effica- 
cy of eighth-grade history and civics: What is the value of that 
teaching which fails to awaken an interest that carries into the 
pupil’s personal life? 

Here I want to give an unsolicited testimonial to the Curtis 
Publishing Company. Their publications, the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and the Saturday Evening Post, lead the list of popular magazines. 
In general, the period of strictly juvenile magazines fails rapidly 
after the eighth grade, although some mention continues of the 
American Boy and the Boy Scouts’ magazine, Boys’ Life. I am in- 
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clined to think that the awakening curiosity of the boy and girl, 
somewhere in the later grades, starts their reading of such maga- 
zines as Weird Tales, Cupid’s Diary, True Confessions, and Whiz 
Bang. Either this interest wanes after the Freshman year or the 
pupil becomes more cautious in confession. To this there is one 
exception: Whiz Bang rises to the height of its popularity in the 
junior year. Oddly enough, certain sections of the city stand out 
as readers of this periodical; still more oddly, the most cosmopolitan 
high school is not in one of these sections. 

Most instructors know these magazines only vaguely. The 
teacher’s efforts to influence the reading of her charges would in- 
crease if she were to secure copies of some of these magazines and 
peruse them thoughtfully. 

In books, the chief interest is, of course, in fiction; invention 
and nature come next. The average Freshman visits the public 
library fifteen times to every time he goes to the school library. He 
is influenced in his choice of books very largely by his school friends 
—in other words, by those no more able to choose than he is. The 
teacher is not recorded as a determining factor to more than a slight 
extent, and the parental influence is virtualiy nil. 

When it comes to books, the pupil is more thoroughly safe- 
guarded, partly because the questionable book is far scarcer than 
the questionable magazines and partly because such influence as 
is exerted is usually directed toward books. Jack London heads 
the popularity list with Freshmen; Miss Alcott comes second, and 
Zane Grey third. Some would condemn the sentimentality and low 
literary power represented in the last two named, but I must confess 
myself well pleased by this demonstration of wholesome taste. 

The evident pleasure in juvenile series at this time is altogether 
natural, although a mental waste from the more mature viewpoint. 
It is probable that this bent could be headed off if the right book 
were introduced to the young reader at the critical time. 

For an audience more especially interested in literature, I 
should like to analyze the list of books read since last September by 
our Seattle Freshmen, to point out the “desire satisfaction” repre- 
sented by such books as Pele Cowpuncher, Elsie Dinsmore, Guarding 
His Goal, the Tarzan series, Jack the Young Trapper, Boy Scouts of 
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Snow Shoe Lodge, The Spy, and those sentimental stories of Myrtle 
Reed’s, Weaver of Dreams, Lavendar and Old Lace, and Flower of the } 
Dusk. Not often do we encounter such titles as Ben Hur, The Cross- 
ing, St. Ives, The Last Days of Pompeii. 

The transition from Freshman to Senior is a gradual one and 
thoroughly in accord with expectations. With the Sophomore, the 
sport page and the “funnies” run an even race for first honors; 





current-event interest has not yet become a personal interest; the 
Pictorial Review, the Saturday Evening Post, the American, and the 
Ladies’ Home Journal are the popular magazines, although the 
undercurrent of questionable publications remains. Zane Grey takes 





London’s place as the topmost author, and the book lists become 
more substantial. The pupil’s reading experience is increasing rap- I 
idly; new names are finding a place. Alongside of Henty, Alger, 
Paine, Alcott, and Curwood come authors of more mature appeal: 
Oppenheim, Hugo, Mark Twain, O. Henry, Kipling, and Irving. 
Juniors place sports as their first newspaper interest; news, 
second; and the “funnies,” third. The Saturday Evening Post and 
the American run neck and neck in popularity. The suggestions as 
to what to read still come largely from school friends; parents show 
little influence, and the public library shows little. In one school, 
out of thirty pupils, ten had not been to the school library this school 
year, five had not been to the public library, and three to neither. 
Here are the magazines that are read with greatest regularity by 
the Juniors: Saturday Evening Post, American, Popular Mechanics, 
Radio News, National Geographic, American Boy, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Boys’ Life, Cosmopolitan, Outlook, Field and Stream, Physi- 
cal Culture. 
The influence of the study of literature is felt in the incoming of 
such authors as Eliot, Hawthorne, Cooper, Warner, Goldsmith, 
Jerome, and Churchill. However, the most popular list remains: 
Grey, Curwood, London, Beach, Kyne, Porter, Wright, Mark 
Twain, and Tarkington. 
Seniors assert that news comes first and “funnies” second, that 
the American Magazine is their favorite—probably because of its 
business-success tone; that their special favorites among the authors 
are Grey, O. Henry, Churchill, and Leacock. Influences upon their 
reading seem more distributed; the public library shows more in- 
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fluence, and there is a growing respect for the choice of sister and 
brother. Here are a few examples of influence at work. Note the 
quality of the influence. A father has suggested Les Misérables; 
a teacher has offered The Little Minister; the public library has 
produced The Heritage of the Desert, West of the Water Tower, The 
Money Moon, The Man in Lower Ten; another father has suggested 
The Three Musketeers. 

It seems evident, after going over all these answers, that the 
public library (no criticism is intended) is to please primarily, and 
that improving influences are almost entirely in the hands of the 
schools, operating through teachers and fellow-students. 

The suggestions growing out of this study are as follows: 

1. That teaching pupils what to read should always go hand in 
hand with how to read. (Whether literature, as it is now being 
taught, is personal enough to direct the tremendous power now 
being imparted is matter for another discussion.) 

2. That the nefarious influence of certain magazines be combated 
by bringing the pupil in the classroom at an early age into contact 
with wholesome magazines. 

3. That the influence of the school library be extended by reliev- 
ing the librarian of routine labor to a point where she can conduct 
an active school campaign toward “‘putting over’ good books and 
magazines in the classrooms. 

4. That you, as executives and instructors, receive from this 
report a determination to awaken the responsibility of parent and 
teacher in connection with that great molder of character, the child’s 
personal reading. 





TURNING THE CAPTIVES LOOSE’ 


CHARLES HARLOW RAYMOND 


A uniform diet of required reading made up of books which 
teachers consider good for the boy and the girl is not conducive to 
a love of reading in the lower forms (the first two years of high 
school). Four years ago in Lawrenceville we had as admirable a 


* These pages are an excerpt from a longer article which, despite its excellence, 
trenched upon ground covered by a recent contribution to the Journal—Ep1ror. 
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course in required reading books for our under-formers as ever I 
wish to see—I can say this unhesitatingly, for it was not made by 
me—but the books were hated. By introducing the simple ex- 
pedient of giving the boys their choice of ten books a term, selected 
from various groups of ten or so books each to suit all tastes, and 
by laying the emphasis of study on grammar, composition, and 
poetry, and a sample play and a sample novel, the attitude of our 
under-formers has turned absolutely right about. Guided by 
skilful teaching, boys are reading not only the six books they may 
choose, but also often all the various books in the groups from which 
they have selected them. They are reading an astonishing number 
of other books too. So much were the boys reading during study 
hour last year that the matter was taken up in faculty meeting by 
another department. 

In our two upper forms we at Lawrenceville are old-fashioned 
enough to stick to the restricted plan for examination; we believe 
that it better prepares a boy for college English. Preparation for 
this examination precludes the choice in reading allowed in the 
lower forms. In order to continue fostering the lower-formers’ 
love for reading, we have a class of Special English for all boys 
whose schedules will allow it and who desire to take it. It has no 
prescribed reading or recitation or meeting-place except my study 
for reporting reading done by entering in a loose-leaf book the name 
of the book read, its author, and the number of pages. It has no 
examination except one question given at the end of each term, a 
question suggested by the books read by the boy, which he has a 
week or more to answer and for which he is allowed free liberty to 
consult his books and upon which he is required to write no more 
than fifteen minutes unless he wishes todoso. His grade is decided 
by the character of the books he reads, by his reaction to them as 
exhibited in his conversations with me regarding them, and by his 
theme at the end of each term. A boy who reads two hundred 
pages a week of an ordinary book, fewer of a more difficult one, 
receives credit for one hour on his schedule. Boys take one hour and 
a half and two hours per week, and sometimes even more. I have 
never failed a boy in the course. I think I am right in saying that 
there has never been a boy but has read more than his allotted 
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average of two hundred pages per week, and that there has never 
been a fourth-former taking it who has not also continued it in fifth 
form, our graduating form. This year there are thirty boys taking 
the course, besides many more who wish to do so but who cannot 
on account of heavy schedules. Boys may report to me at any 
free time when they want another book, or on Sunday nights, when 
they tell what progress thay have made. Some of the most delight- 
ful hours of my life as an English teacher have been passed in 
suggesting or talking over books with the boys on Sunday nights. 

And they read all sorts of books, and I suggest all sorts of books 
for them to read. When a boy is a mere tyro at reading, I am not 
so foolish as to suggest Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. I want a 
boy to read for the fun of it; consequently, I am willing to start a 
boy on Diamond Dick or The Mystery of the Bloodhound if by so 
doing I can arouse his interest. That awake, the evolution of the 
reading artist will naturally follow. Stanley Weyman, Bertha 
Runkle, Paul Leicester Ford, Richard Harding Davis, Buchan, 
Tarkington, Stevenson, and Sabatini have led many a boy into the 
realm of romance; Stephen Phillips and Masefield have helped me 
more than Service in bringing the fearful into the realm of poetry; 
The Americanization of Edward Bok and Wells’s Outline of History 
have rendered valiant service in the realm of non-fiction. It is a 
delight to see the boys’ growing sense of appreciation and values, 
to find them growing eager to leave the shores of romance for a 
short trip into the land of characterization; to see them find their 
particular friends among the veterans and the new recruits in the 
wonderful army of literature. It is a delight to watch their enthusi- 
asm over a real find and their eagerness to pass it on to the next 
fellow. They soon know what they want, and they don’t hesitate 
to state what they dislike and to tell why they dislike it. 

Boys last year taking the course averaged more than twenty 
books apiece. Their reading did not let up with the summer. Just 
before the opening of school, I received a letter from one of them, 
one paragraph of which is as follows: 


Perhaps you would be interested in what I have read this summer: Bok’s 
Americanization, H. G. Wells’s Men like Gods, the Book of Psalms, J. M. 
Barrie’s Courage, Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, part of Marcus Aurelius’ 
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Thoughts, a couple of Emerson’s essays, a lot of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
Venus and Adonis, and The Rape of Lucrece, John Masefield’s Dauber, and other 
poems, nearly the first book of More’s Utopia, Matthew Arnold’s Tristram and 
Tseult, Rugby Chapel, The Strayed Reveller, etc., etc. (I memorized Dover 
Beach), the last seven books of Paradise Lost, and G. Papini’s Life of Christ. 

Of course this is an unusual list. When this boy ran over to 
see me upon arriving at school, he asked me, though he thought I 
might think him “funny,” to recommend Papini to the boys in 
Special English. 

Along with the Special English course, there is also a great deal 
of reading absolutely @ /a carte by boys who have schedules so heavy 
that they do not feel that they can read enough for the special 
course. Then there are the boys who read ail the time and do not 
feel the need of belonging to the class. One of these boys read or 
skimmed 102 books last year and managed to pass all of his College 
Board examinations as well, with good grades. There were a 
number of boys in and out of the class who read forty or fifty 
books. I am impressed because the quality of the books they read 
is so uniformly good. 

One other means which we have at Lawrenceville for fostering 
a love for literature and reading is helping to create the atmosphere 
we wish. It is the Pipe and Quill Club, the immediate suggestion 
for which was given by an enthusiastic colleague of mine the first 
year he was out of college. The club meets once a week on Mondays 
at nine o’clock at night in the Alumni Study, the headmaster’s 
house. It is composed of the headmaster and five masters alive 
to literature and to boys, and of about a dozen of the graduating 
class who like reading good books and are congenial. Now, in its 
third year, it has become one of the most coveted honors in the 
school. Membership among the boys is not gauged by popularity. 
This year the president of the school, the most popular boy in 
Lawrenceville, has not been given an election simply because he 
is not interested in books. At the meetings two members generally 
hold forth. They read stories, essays, or poetry that appeal to 
them, or give a running résumé or criticism of some book of the 
day. Or there is original work read. Before breaking up there is 
always something to eat. Once a month the club has a dinner at 
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the School Lodge at which there is usually an outside speaker. 
There is camaraderie among the masters and the boys good for 
both, and the horizon and love for literature is increased 
tremendously. 

This literary flavor is nectared by calling the boy president 
of the club Dr. Johnson, or familiarly Sam, and its secretary 
Boswell, or Boz or Bozzy. Each candidate, when presented for 
membership in the club, is sponsored by a member, and is given the 
name of some famous author. John Doe is presented by his 
sponsor John Ruskin as Victor Hugo. Dr. Johnson gravely calls 
the candidates before him and says: 

Your pipe is hallowed by the blessing of John Ruskin. He, an essayist 
of the highest rank, lent his genius to the furthering of art; you, an artist, 
labor for the betterment of literature. Presiding with skill over our paper, 
you hold in your hands the future of our undeveloped genius; on you we depend 
to see the dazzling brilliance of the future in the still unpolished gem. It is 
our hope that mid the fellowship and good cheer of our club, you may find 
wisdom and inspiration for your task. 


Thereupon Dr. Johnson taps the candidate upon the shoulder 
with his (Dr. Johnson’s) cane, and, presenting him with a long clay 
coffee-house pipe, dubs him by his new name and welcomes him 
into the fellowship of the club. 

By such means as I have outlined, we at Lawrenceville are 
attempting to solve the old and yet ever new problem of getting 
boys to attain to a love and reading of good literature. There is 
nothing new in our methods. We have no new fetish or slogan. We 
believe that the men who drew up the College Board requirements 
in English were men of wisdom and vision, and that they created 
standards for entrance into life which the normal boy and girl 
ought to be able to meet. We believe in the gospel of work to 
enable the student to attain to these; in the stressing of study on 
composition and poetry and a few masterpieces; and in allowing and 
encouraging boys to read in this free way. We know that we have 
a workable, not a merely theoretical, course in English; that our 
method of teaching boys not only leads them to read constantly 
but also enables them to attain to high scholarship such as we 
never dared hope for before using our present plan. We believe 
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that the means we are employing will help these boys, or any boys 
and girls, to grow into the goodly fellowship of those who love 
whatsoever is wholesome, and clean, and pure, and lovely, and of 
good report. 





TESTING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE GROUP 
METHOD 


THEODORA M. THIE 


The purpose in conducting this experiment was to ascertain 
which teaching method was the better, the group or the regular class 
method. 

When school opened, I had sixty pupils registered for elective 
English. During the year the number varied because of transfers 
and withdrawals, and since only pupils enrolled for the entire semes- 
ter were considered, only forty-eight names appear on the score 
sheets. However, as many pupils entered during the course of the 
term, the number enrolled remained practically the same as it had 
been in the beginning of the semester. 

Each pupil registered for this course was given the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Test, Form I, and on the following day, each 
child was asked to write a paragraph describing an auditorium dis- 
missal. No help was given in either of these exercises, and no 
instructions whatever were given concerning the writing of the 
paragraph. ‘The test was scored in the usual way, while the compo- 
sitions were graded according to the Nassau County Supplement to 
the Hillegas Scale. 

Using the result of these two tests as a basis, the pupils were 
divided into two groups of equal ability. Since these were classes 
in elective English, considerable freedom was exercised in selecting 
the work for the semester. We decided to devote the entire term 
to the telling of stories and the writing of descriptive paragraphs. 
In each group, several days were spent in discussing the structure 
of a story and the fundamentals of story-telling. 

Up to this point, both classes had done exactly the same work in 
exactly the same way. From this point, both classes did exactly 
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the same work, but in different ways; one class working in groups, 
the other in the usual manner of the schoolroom. 

The class that was to employ the group method was divided 
into six sections of five pupils each. In doing this, an attempt was 
made to keep the groups as similar as possible, as far as ability was 
concerned. A different set of books was distributed to each group, 
and each group was assigned a story to read. In this way all the 
members of Group A were reading the same story, all the members 
of Group B, another story, all the members of Group C, another 
story, etc. In the beginning of the semester, when the stories were 
of the very simple type and only one or two pages in length, only a 
short time was necessary for reading, selecting the climax, and 
creating an interesting and original introduction and conclusion. 
For home work, on the day before the stories were to be told in class, 
the pupils were asked to tell their stories aloud at home. 

The next day each group, headed by its chairman, met in a differ- 
ent part of the classroom, and each child had the opportunity to tell 
his story to his group and to receive the criticism and help any of 
its members could offer him. In order to keep interest, since each 
group heard the same story from all of its six members, each group 
had the privilege of selecting its star, or best story-teller. The one 
honored in this way was assigned a new and very interesting story, 
which he might tell on the last day of the project, not to his group, 
but to the entire class. Of course, there were six pupils given this 
honor, one from each group. 

After every child had told his story to his own group, and all had 
received any help necessary, whether from pupils or teacher, the 
members of Group A went to the other groups to tell their story. 
One went to Group B, another Group C, another to Group D, 
another to E, and another to F. In this way five different people 
were telling the same story at the same time. When the members 
of Group A had finished and had received the criticism of their 
respective audiences, they returned to their committee meeting 
place, and the members of Group B went to the various other groups 
to tell their story, just as had the pupils of Group A. This procedure 
was repeated until every group had told its story. 

The last day of the project was devoted to the stars chosen by 
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the groups. Each star had a new story, and no two stars had the 
same story. These six tales were told before the entire class, which 
chose the best story-teller among the six pupils, and thus, the best 
in the class. This day always proved to be a very enjoyable, inter- 
esting, and profitable one. 

In the class using the regular method, the material used and the 
preparation made for the telling of the stories was identical with 
that of the pupils using the group method. However, when the 
preparation was finished, instead of telling the stories in groups, each 
child came to the front of the room, told his story to the entire class, 
and received the criticism and help of the entire class. 

In general, these two plans were used during the entire semester, 
although they were changed slightly from time to time to avoid 
monotony. 

In composition work, both classes were prepared for writing and 
wrote their paragraphs in the same manner. After the compositions 
were finished, we made a summary of the characteristics of a good 
paragraph, and each pupil had a list of questions to ask himself in 
correcting such work. The difference in method occurred in the 
correction of the compositions, and, as in the telling of the stories, 
one section worked in groups, the other as a class. 

In the class using the group method, the groups or committees met 
in their respective places, just as they had done to tell their stories. 
Each child brought with him the composition he had written and 
the set of questions by which such work should be judged. Each 
child read his paragraph to his group and received any criticism it 
had to offer. This meant that six compositions were being read or 
discussed at the same time, one in each group. After each pupil had 
read his paragraph to his group, all the members of the class took 
their regular seats, and each child corrected his own work, aided, of 
course, by the criticism he had received from his committee. 

To avoid monotony, the procedure was varied from time to time. 
Sometimes each group selected the best part of the work of each of 
its members, combined the fragments thus selected, and made one 
paragraph, or what we called a “‘group composition.” Each “group 
composition” was read before the entire class, criticized, and the 
best of the six paragraphs selected. 

In the class using the regular method, no correction was done in 
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groups. Any reading of compositions was done before the entire 
class, and all criticism given before and by the class. Every effort ' 
was made to keep the rivalry just as keen as in the other section, 
although it was, of necessity, individual, rather than group rivalry. 

At the end of the semester, in order to measure the improvement 
made, each class was given the Thorndike-McCall Reading Test, 
Form II, and, as in the beginning of the term, each pupil was asked 
to write a paragraph describing an auditorium dismissal. As before, 
no help was given, and no group work done in either class. 

The results of these tests apparently show that the pupils using 
the group method improved more in reading ability and in composi- 
tion work than did the class using the regular method. In the 
tests for reading ability, the class using the group method showed an 
improvement of 103 points in its RQ; while the class using the regular 
method showed a gain of only 8 points. 

In composition work, the class using the group method showed 
an improvement of 57,;'; points; whereas the class using the regular 
method gained only 35,4; points. 

For the following reasons, I believe that the group method is far 
superior to the regular one: 

1. The result of this experiment. 

2. In group work, children have a chance for more activity than 
they have under the old method. 

3. The group plan develops a spirit of co-operation. 

4. At the end of the semester, the children who had worked in 
groups were better able to manage their own activities than were 
the pupils of the other class. 

5. Pupils who worked in committees or in groups did more 
voluntary work outside of school than did the other children. 

6. The children who worked in groups seemed to enjoy the course 
much more than did the other section. At the beginning of the 
semester following the one during which the experiment was con- 
ducted, eighteen pupils enrolled for extra English. Of this num- 
ber, one pupil had been in neither of the classes the semester before, 
one had been in the class using the regular classroom method, while 
the remaining sixteen had been in the class using the group method 
the previous semester. This, I feel, clearly indicates which method 
proved the more interesting to the pupils concerned. 
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A REPLY COURTEOUS 
Editor of the English Journal: 

Str: I have just read Mrs. Bullock’s provocative article, ‘The Denial 
of Our Teaching,” in the December English Journal, and feel moved to 
protest that our case is not so bad as she makes it. In spite of exploded 
“sentences” and sometimes inadequate organization of ideas, the serious 
expository and argumentative articles in our present-day publications: 
quarterlies, monthlies, weeklies, and even dailies, respect the rhetorical 
trinity—unity, coherence, and emphasis. Mrs. Bullock makes her case 
against the time-honored principles by quoting fiction, but the principles 
in question have been, are, and I hope will be, taught through exposition 
and argumentation. The teachers of story-writing are rhetorical unitarians, 
holding up the great god probability as preached by Aristotle, and scarcely 
insist on unity and coherence as requisites for lifelike conversation. 
Adherence to Aristotle is scarcely an admission of fossilization, since not 
even the Expressionists can quite throw him over. If Mrs. Bullock will 
recall such published compilations of students’ work as Professor Pitkins’ 
admirable As We Are of last year, Columbia’s Copy, 1924, and numerous 
published plays by university playwrights, she will realize that the modern 
spirit and method have penetrated college classes in story- and drama- 
writing. Indeed, I have even wondered whether some of our college 
publications have not fallen by the way, because the strong work done in 
creative composition courses is often in advance of the taste of the 
academic public and the “‘folks” at home. 

I agree with Mrs. Bullock wholly that there should not be a marked 
cleavage between classroom standards and the best standards prevailing 
in present-day literature, but is the existing cleavage so great as it may 
appear? We teach—say, Poe. It is true. But we teach him from the 
modern point of view, getting at his technique and showing how it serves 
present-day writers to achieve various ends. Design in stories is not al- 
ways demanded today, but both publisher and magazine editors name the 
lack of it as the chief element of failure in the work of beginners. On the 
other hand, and this seems to me more important than a defense against 
the charge of being behind the times, there never was a period when the 
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need was greater to hold fast to unity and coherence. It will be an evil 
day when Waldo Frank and Gertrude Stein have supplanted Arnold and 
Newman in required English, not directly of course, but through the 
fashion for spineless, fragmentary ‘“‘discussion” that shies at a “‘proposi- 
tion,” and deliberate concessions to hypothetical cretinous audiences. 

The young English instructors who may be influenced by Mrs. Bul- 
lock’s article are in little danger of being out of fashion, but many of them 
will be ready to be persuaded that the difficult part of composition teach- 
ing is. 

FRANCES M. PERRY 
Horton House 
WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 
December 23, 1924 





OBJECTIVES FOR A, B, AND C GROUPS 


Miss Chamberlain’s discussion of differences in ability which demand 
changes in the subject-matter and method of high-school English teaching 
accords with my own experience in classifying college students. To the 
differences she notes between the superior and inferior students, I should, 
however, like to add another which I have found to be striking; namely, 
that in intellectual courage. It has for ten years been my custom to read 
my college Freshmen Stevenson’s fable The House of Eld, and to secure 
from them in the last half of the hour a written interpretation of this tale. 
I have tallied the results of this exercise with intelligence-test scores and 
academic records fully enough to feel sure that the students who think the 
hero was right in defying tradition will be superior, while those who think 
he was wrong will prove inferior. In other words, the superior students 
are those with intellectual courage, those who challenge the existing order 
or at least appreciate the propriety of such a challenge. They are the ones 
who will have the world’s new ideas. Below them in rank come those who 
may understand Stevenson’s allegory yet are frightened by the cost of 
progress into thinking no wise man would ever be a reformer. Still lower 
falls the group which does not even get the story’s point. I was interested 
to read lately in the Dartmouth the similar correlation worked out by a 
Dartmouth professor between the political independence, academic stand- 
ing, and intelligence-test ratings of Dartmouth and Harvard students. 

The fact that this difference in mental independence accompanies the 
other variations in our students’ abilities suggests a different mode of teach- 
ing for the three types. The upper group is creative; it has the ability to 
think for itself and initiate new ideas; and training should develop in such 
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students the power and the courage so to think. The second group lacks 
audacity. Such students will never initiate new ideas, but may be trained 
to choose wisely among them when advanced by others. In other words, 
judgment from standards is the goal in teaching this middle section. The 
lowest group can neither invent nor judge; it must obey. Its training must 
be authoritarian. The formation of safe habits is the instructor’s goal. 
Dogmatism backed by careful explanation has its legitimate field in work 
with these C students, just as dogmatism is necessary in training an 
animal to jump through a hoop. 

Until we recognize these dynamic differences in mental character, 
teaching will never hit its three group marks: invention, selection, and 
obedience. 

RutH Mary WEEKS 

Kansas City Juntor COLLEGE 

Kansas City, Mo. 





EXALTING THE MAGAZINE 
Today no educator doubts the need of some magazines to make school 
subjects less dead and more attractive. The use of magazines in the j 
classroom for work in current events or oral composition has been encour- 
aged for many years. Yet the use of the magazine in the school library 
is still in the scarcely tolerant stage. The writer knows of some high 
schools in which no magazine reading is allowed during the hours assigned 
to the school session! 
When we turn our students out, at the end of their high-school 
course, the percentage of those who will continue to read Shakespeare 
and Walter Scott, Charles Lamb, and John Keats will be, as experience 
seems to have forced most of us to admit, negligible; we know that when 
they have an hour or so to “kill,” they will look for “something light,”’ 
most likely a magazine. Our educational system, nevertheless, seems 
deliberately to avoid training which would enable the graduate to deter- 
mine for himself that he cannot afford less than the best. Aside from the 
news weeklies, which are frequently treated in such a fashion that they 
become boresome long before the school course is finished, and some 
scientific journals, we delight to frown down the magazine. ‘True, we 
may have ranged on the library shelves such “highbrow” representa- 
tives as the Aélantic and the Bookman, but very seldom do we allow the 
contaminating fingers of even our most capable students to touch their 
hallowed pages. Some few students may occasionally, as a special 
assignment, come in contact with a weighty article, which only serves to 
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convince them that the popular opinion of some of our better periodicals 
is correct. 

Even supposing that we should about-face and begin to urge our 
students to read the magazines, we should be met with the statement 
that they had no time for any reading not connected with their studies. 
Time and again the author has been confronted with this excuse, though 
his own observations (and anyone can furnish like evidence) have made 
it all too clear that every student spends some time on less desirable sorts 
of newspaper and magazine fiction or useless fact. 

Let us, therefore, set about to make the magazine (and here, of 
course, I mean the better sort of magazine) attractive to the student. 
Let us, from time to time, present readings of extracts from particularly 
interesting or well-written articles simply for their own sake. The class- 
room teacher can find many an opportunity to introduce a recent issue 
of a periodical to illustrate some point upon which the class is working. 
Students may be encouraged to bring in other stories which are written 
around the same central truth. Care must be taken, however, not to let 
this exercise degenerate into a mere academic task, for then the real 
purpose will be defeated and no liking for the good magazine will be 
inculcated. Readings, without comment, or with very brief explana- 
tions, may be given from time to time by teachers or students at the 
assembly periods of the school. In every instance, the introduction 
should take pains to emphasize the name of the magazine, in order that 
the students may associate the pleasure with the source. 

For two years the writer has been conducting, outside the regular 
class hours, a magazine appreciation group for the students in the normal- 
school classes which he teaches. When first projected, the thought in 
the minds of the originators was that perhaps a dozen or even a score of 
students might be found who would be glad to meet in informal converse 
with some of the teachers for the purpose of sharing the best of what 
they had found in the current magazines. To that end, the teachers of 
English and the social sciences made some tentative plans as to the num- 
ber of magazines to be included and the amount of time to be devoted 
to various types of articles at each meeting. 

When the plan was submitted to the students, more than one hundred 
immediately signified their intention of participating, and though the 
number has been subject to fluctuation from term to term, interest has 
been sustained remarkably well. The large enrolment necessitated a 
revision of the outline for the meetings, and more formal treatment was a 
result. Though we feared at first that this would be a detracting factor, 
we have had no cause to regret the circumstance. 
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In general, our plan is to win the interest of the students at the early 
meetings of the course, introducing more substantial articles only when 
we feel that we have drawn the group up to the level that such 
articles demand. At the earlier meetings, all of the presentations were 
given by the faculty; later in the year we have given students an opportu- 
nity to participate, though we have kept in mind that the group is not a 
vehicle for the training of public readers, but has as its aim the popular- 
izing of the “quality group” and kindred magazines. We have on a 
number of occasions given readings of one-act plays appearing in the 
periodicals. The extemporized scenery on such occasions has always 
proved an added feature, and the results have in most instances been 
satisfactory. 

From the outset, a definite portion of each meeting was given to the 
study of magazine characteristics. The aims of various publishers and 
editors, as given in their own magazines or in letters to the director of 
the group, have been discussed, and the articles analyzed to determine 
whether they really helped the aims to be realized. In this way, the 
members of the group have come to know pretty definitely what to expect 
from the different magazines. 

We feel that we have been successful, for the magazine shelves at 
the close of the school day are now well emptied. Thus the better type 
of magazine finds its way into the home, and others become acquainted 


with its worth. 
REGINALD STEVENS KIMBALL 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





INTER-STUDENT INTERVIEWING 

In oral composition, the expedient of basing a talk upon an interview 
is one that was early, and, I think we may say, in a number of cases 
independently, hit upon by teachers; certainly it has continued to com- 
mand a large and enthusiastic following. It accorded with the project 
method—possibly to some extent it paved the way. It vivifies. It 
involves “real,” and usually fresh, experiential contacts; the very method 
itself, even apart from the interest which subject-matter should hold, 
goes far toward supplying motivation. 

At Simmons College we have been trying a form of interviewing that 
is somewhat special, in connection with oral work prescribed for Seniors 
taking the secretarial course. While local conditions render possible 
the special features, these conditions are to some extent paralleled in 
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other institutions, and it may be that the experiment will have interest 
for some of the readers of the Journal. 

The college is made up of professional schools, each with its own 
students, and each offering its specialized professional material and tech- 
nique. Near the end of Senior year, with instruction rounding toward 
the close and employment looming ahead, professional spirit, fostered 
by association, practice, and outlook, has become a matter of enthusiasm 
and pride. In spring term we send each of our secretarial Seniors then 
taking the oral work to a member of the School of General Science who is 
doing work in biology or in public health, to interview that member upon 
some assigned subject relating to the public health. 

These interviews are not suffered to become amorphous conversations 
in one’s seven-o’clock dormitory manner; rather they are kept upon a 
high professional level. To insure this result, a few words of direction 
suffice, and probably even these are unnecessary. Both secretarial 
Senior and public-health Senior realize that they may soon be playing 
their respective parts in actual, workaday interviewing; it is not a pro- 
fessional probability, but it is a very vivid professional possibility, and 
often in line with professional aspiration. So the exercise has more than 
make-believe to give it standing. 

Preliminary instructions as to the obligations and the technique of 
their respective réles are given both parties; more, naturally, to the inter- 
viewer. She solicits, secures, and arranges for the interview, subject to 
the convenience of the other. The instructor commonly accompanies 
the interviewer when the latter seeks her informant-to-be; he witnesses 
the making of contact, and is on hand to assist or to guide, but not to 
furnish or to dominate. He uses his judgment with respect to interpola- 
tion, but in general interferes with the spontaneous give-and-take only 
for what he deems good cause. 

Obviously groups of students other than the one here selected are 
available as sources of interviews, but the public-health students were 
selected because their availability seemed to be particularly marked. 
Generally, I believe—locally, at least—they have a high degree of pro- 
fessional spirit; their science is in a state of current popularization which 
they are all disposed and bound to further; a large part of their prospec- 
tive function will be to adapt and disseminate their technical knowledge; 
and there are many aspects of their science that touch increasingly the 
life of the community, and can be relied upon to make a strong appeal to 
current general interest. Although for the secretary the interview is 
functionally a means to an end—that end being the delivery of a talk 
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that shall be clear, accurate, and interesting to her fellow-secretaries— 
the interview is usually the most absorbing, and frequently the most 
rewarding, step. Stated more generally, the problem before the secre- 
tary is through the constructive investigation of the interview to reach an 
understanding on a technical subject with which she and her prospective 
audience have had no precise acquaintance, and to impart that under- 
standing to the group. ‘The public-health material selected has mature 
appeal and recognized value, and demands just about the requisite 
amount of making-over and adaptation. 

The effect on individual morale is most bracing. Subtly there enters 
into the exercise an element of that helpful emulation that is without the 
taint of competition. Each party to the interview realizes that she is to 
confront and match herself with one known to have been trained by an 
exacting discipline of a different nature from her own, and each wishes 
to play her part worthily. Before classmates whose presence they have 
known in corridors but not in classrooms, they evidence and vindicate 
their training. To the lively efficiency and the agreeable quick acumen 
which are at once the aim and the stamp of the secretary, the other 
responds with her best approach to the scientific spirit—its carefulness, 
its steady logic, its candor, its open-mindedness, and its self-restraint. 
This juxtaposition of points of view frequently offers, though not in the 
comic vein, as striking and as stimulating a contrast as does a fine scene 
from some comedy of manners. Without the background of professional 
standards and professional traditions, the exercise, though still conceiv- 
able, would lack one of its most characteristic and animating features. 

It should be borne in mind that with us this enterprise of interviewing 
is only one rather minor feature in a course comprising chiefly other 
material and methods; but it is a method having fresh interest and a 
certain individuality in result. Because there is a genuineness in relation 
surpassing that discerned within the academic classroom, because there 
is a mutuality of educational benefit, because there is an appeal to pro- 
fessional instinct, and a suggestion of emulation lacking when one of the 
partners to an interview is an outsider to the student world, this type of 
exercise appears to have a composite usefulness that no other precisely 
duplicates. And because of the relation it creates between pupils in 
different schools of the college, it is found to be a good thing for college 
morale, for mutual student comprehension and intellectual esteem, and 
for a widening of view as to problems, outlooks, and methods, that is in 
itself in no small degree liberalizing and educative. 
Note.—Such work in interviewing as has been here developed has 
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been made possible by the co-operation and interest of Professor Curtis 
M. Hilliard, in charge of the work relating to public health, who has sug- 
gested many of the topics utilized. It is, of course, important, among 
other things, that the subjects be of the right scope and of the right degree 
of abstruseness, that they shall not be likely to rouse apprehensions, and 
that their nature be such that mischief is not likely to result through 
incomplete knowledge on the part of the speaker. 

CiInTON H. COLLESTER 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
Smmons COLLEGE, Boston, Mass. 





RESTRICTIVE AND NON-RESTRICTIVE 

The most difficult of the rules of punctuation is the one concerning 
restrictive and non-restrictive elements. The mere sound of the two 
words seems sufficient to paralyze young thought. I have found it 
expedient, therefore, to do away with technicalities, and to use, instead, 
the following simple scheme: 

I begin by reviewing adjective clauses, ostensibly for the sake of 
drill in grammar. At the end of this exercise, which is brief, I contrive 
to have side by side on the board two sentences, one of which contains a 
restrictive, and the other a non-restrictive, clause. Neither is 
punctuated. 

“Tt occurs to me,” I say hesitantly, as though suddenly puzzled, 
“that it would be hard to tell just how to punctuate these two clauses. 
Now, should we use commas before and after ‘who wins’ in the sentence, 
‘The boy who wins shall receive a gold medal,’ or shouldn’t we? And 
in the sentence, ‘Mount Blanc, which is the highest peak in the Alps, is 
capped with snow,’ should we punctuate the dependent clause, or not ?” 

At once certain good-natured souls rush to my rescue with eager 
incoherencies, and there follows what is often called a “discussion.” 
I let this rage pointlessly for some moments. Then, with a twinkle that 
is intended to uncover my guile and to pique my informants into listening, 
I continue in this childish fashion: 

“All toy fire-engines are molded in two longitudinal sections, which 
are bolted together. In some cases, even the driver is in halves, each 
part of him being merely a projection of a side of the engine. The result 
is that we cannot remove him without breaking the toy—ruining it. In 
other engines, however, the driver is made separately, in a sitting posi- 
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tion, with a hook that fits into the seat of the engine. Whether we 
remove him or not, the engine remains the same. 

“The first driver is restricted. He cannot get off. He is part of the 
toy. Therefore, no hook is needed. The second driver is not restricted. 
He can stay on, get off, stay off. But as long as he stays on, since he is 
not a part of the engine, he needs his hook to hold him in place. 

“In the sentence, ‘The boy who wins shall receive a gold medal,’ the 
clause, ‘who wins,’ cannot be broken away from the word ‘boy’ without 
ruining the meaning. It is not any boy who shall receive a gold medal, 
but only the boy who wins. The clause is restricted; it is molded in one 
with the thought. We therefore need no hooks. 

“Tn the other sentence the dependent clause is not really required for 
the meaning. Other peaks in the Alps, although lower than Mount 
Blanc, are also capped with snow. One might say that Mount Blanc 
is capped with snow without making any reference to its altitude. The 
clause is therefore not restricted; it may remain or go; but as long as it 
remains, it must be hooked on with commas. For technical convenience, 
we shall call the first clause restrictive, and the second clause non- 
restrictive.” 

Then follow appropriate reviews and drills, in the course of which the 
principle is applied to adjective phrases and to nouns, noun phrases, and 
noun clauses in apposition. 

I dare say that a dozen excellent arguments may be urged against 
so silly an example. Indeed, I know of only one in its favor—it works. 
It has worked for me, at any rate, with high-school Freshmen and college 
Seniors. Extension students—themselves teachers—have smiled with 
relief to find a perplexing little difficulty solved by a ridiculous trifle of a 
metaphor. I suppose I might draw the moral that the first step in the 
inductive method is the recasting of the mind of the teacher in terms of 
the mind of the pupil. I prefer merely to point out that it is often delight- 
ful to play a lesson like a game, and that we are all children before what 
we have yet to learn. Nor would the joy of the game seem altogether 
the pupil’s if the teacher may find that, through becoming a little less 


than himself, he shall become a little more! 
THEODORE GOODMAN 


COLLEGE OF THE CiTy oF NEW YorRK 
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TRIAL BY JURY: A PROJECT IN ORAL COMPOSITION 


When it came time to have reports on home reading, I thought of an 
idea that would arouse the interest of the pupils and make the report on 
outside reading more effective. The day before the day the reports were 
due, I had selected by lot six boys to act asa jury. One boy, chosen by 
myself, was appointed to act as judge. The remainder of the class were 
numbered and became the prisoners. 

The judge worked out a number of questions that might be asked 
about any book and then some specific ones that would cover some of 
the more popular books on the reading-list. He was ready to follow 
up each question in the manner that seemed best to him, but he prepared 
perhaps one hundred questions to choose from. 

On the appointed day the jury took their places and the judge called 
out the prisoners. The questions were fired rapidly, and not very much 
time was given for the prisoner to consider. When about ten questions 
had been given, the prisoner took his seat, and the jury, after a moment’s 
consultation, gave their verdict: Guilty or not guilty of having read the 
book. When a boy showed decidedly that he had not done careful 
reading, the judge sentenced him to reread the book and report at a 
future date. 

The interest in the home-reading reports ran high, and I believe 
that more careful reading was done when the pupils were expecting to be 


tried by their own classmates. 
Mary SYLVESTER CLINE 
Easton HicH ScHOOL 
EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 





READING-HOURS 


In her delightful book, The Sunwise Turn,’ Miss Jennison makes a 
most interesting statement of an old truth: “Nothing succeeds like ex- 
cess!” The immediate result of an obvious success is a miraculous 
development of missionary zeal in the individual involved. He is likely 
to become positively garrulous over the ‘‘excess’’—unless, of course, it be 
in pounds avoirdupois. He is consumed with a great desire to see other 
people trying out his experiment—developing it, improving on it, and 
criticizing it. He even breaks into print if he can find a friendly editor! 

The “excess” about which I long to talk is a very natural variation 
of what in library circles is called a story-hour, when babies, or boys and 


* Published by Dutton. 
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girls, or men and women, depending upon one’s clientéle, are invited to 
come to be read to. This is not at all a new idea, except perhaps in its 
scope and application, and is as usable in churches and community 
centers as it is in grade schools, or colleges, or libraries. It is delightfully 
simple, astonishingly easy, and entrancingly interesting to administer. 
No one need hesitate because he doubts his ability to read, for it is quite 
impossible to make dull or stupid the poems or story which one enjoys, 
and keen appreciation forces one into unconscious enthusiasm. It is well, 
however, to remember the little girl who whispered quite audibly, 
“If he’d only stop explaining and give me a chance to understand, 
I’d enjoy hearing him read!” 

My “reading-hours” began simply in a prosaic English class. The 
scheduled book-reports were growing more and more dull and stupid. 
When one bored youth disposed of Vachel Lindsay’s The Congo and 
Other Poems* with the scornful conclusion, ‘‘And I call it a collection of 
the silliest nonsense I ever heard of,’ I seized the book and began to read. 
I “pounded on the table” with the negro revelers, put what skill, eery 
quality I could into ““Mumbo-Jumbo will hoodoo you,” swung into the 
klaxonish clamor of “The Sante Fé Trail,” and finished with the quiet 
loveliness of Chang and his princess in another volume which happened, 
providentially, to be on my desk.? 

“Ts that all?” 

“Go on! Go on!” 

“Read the next one.” 

And one eager girl turned on the boy who had brought the book a 
withering look of scorn: “‘You said it was silly nonsense!” 

By the time school was out, I was besieged with requests for similar 
entertainment in other classes, and I finally agreed to read “‘to any one 
who wanted to come” the next Friday noon, competing (at 11:30) with 
the rush for the cafeteria or the dormitory dining-room. To my incredu- 
lous delight, physical man for once was not in the ascendant, the size 
of the audience necessitating the use of the school auditorium. That was 
the first of a series of most productive hours, full for me of the pleasure 
of watching faces alight with the rare joy of discovery and followed by 
the ever thrilling checking-up of reading directly traceable to the selec- 
tions I had presented, or to the comments I had made. 

There are a few suggestions as to the conducting of such reading-hours 


* The Congo and Other Poems, published by Macmillan. 
2 The Chinese Nightingale and Other Poems, published by Macmillan. 
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which I should like to pass on, points which have come up as I have 
worked and which may prove valuable to someone else. 

1. It is usually more successful to keep secret the subject of the 
reading-hour, surprising the audience with poetry, or essays, or a bit of a 
charming new story, or several articles about some one great man—or a 
mixture of everything! Particularly if fairly regular hours are antici- 
pated, perhaps two a month, this idea is helpful. 

2. Whenever possible, it is well to urge on the audience to similar 
reading by carefully casual references and suggestions. When I began 
my reading-hours, these comments were all oral and were popped in here 
and there as interpolations in the text. Later I came to use a portable 
blackboard or a very large poster to convey clearly authors and titles 
of the books suggested, and occasionally worked out a short mimeo- 
graphed list of similar selections, each with a crisp comment. It is un- 
speakable joy to see surreptitious jotting down of this or that, and a 
perfect blaze of glory to be told by the librarian that one really must 
not recommend such a book again, for the whole school is asking for it, 
and the six available copies are out all the time. It is wise to check up 
on the library facilities of your school and of your city library before you 
do much recommending, and it is often possible to aid the librarian to 
popularize some spendid book or very much worth-while author. A small 
bulletin giving a list of what has just been read is worth posting in the 
library just after a reading-hour. 

3. The spirit of the reading-hour must be kept as simple and spon- 
taneous as possible. The audience should be encouraged to ask for the 
things they like, and a sort of question-box can easily be arranged. Again 
and again little bits which have succeeded “‘excessively”’ should be read, 
if you are sure that they are worth your time and your audience’s. It is 
never necessary to lower standards when there is so much from which to 
choose. 

4. In preparing, it is well to collect sufficient material so that variation 
may be easily possible as the occasion demands. Your first consideration 
is arousing interest; your second is keeping up that interest! It is not 
difficult to tell when an audience is failing to comprehend, and often 
what is an apparent failure today may prove a great success two months 
later. No matter what level of intelligence you may have to begin on, 
plans always to slip in bits here and there to “stretch the mind.” 

5. As I see it, the most important element is that the whole affair 
be kept purely voluntary. As you value your professional reputation, 
don’t “give credit” or “‘require attendance” or “‘take roll.” If you wanta 
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record of attendance, someone in the back of the room may quietly 
count noses for you. It is only as you keep attendance a voluntary 
privilege that you will be able to maintain spontaneity and keen interest. 

6. It is often possible to find other people to share the work, for this 
reading-hour does demand some preparation, and an occasional change 
of chief performer adds variety and contrast. In the average community 
you will find several individuals who read well. Perhaps there may be 
a fellow-teacher with a pleasant voice who has a keen and appreciative 
interest in Dickens; the president of the First National Bank may have 
spent several summers in Glacier National Park where he knew Enos 
Mills well; a Scotch minister may prove to be an eager Burns enthusiast. 
Unless you have heard the chosen substitute read and know what may be 
expected of him, it is a wise precaution to invite him to one of your own 
reading-parties, that he may get some definite sense of the sort of informal 
atmosphere you are creating. 

A few of the programs which I have found particularly successful 
are listed below in the hope that they may prove suggestive. Building 
the list of what is to be read is more than half the work of the reading- 
hour. There must be something to arouse interest; the selections must 
appeal to the audience both in form and in content; and only as much as 
will maintain attention must be read. What succeeds with one group 
may fail utterly with another, and it is only by experimenting that you 
will find what works best in your community. 

Anything which helps readers to the personalities back of books 
makes reading far more alive. We all know how vastly different is the 
poem read aloud from the poem read silently, but too few of us have 
realized that much the same transformation occurs in the reading aloud 
of prose. In our class periods, crowded as they are now with far too 
many mechanical details, much of this friendly introducing of students 
to books must perforce give way to various “requirements.’”’ The ad- 
ditional hour, which must be stolen from the pathetically short leisure 
time of both teacher and student, may seem an impossible burden. 
When you have made the effort, however, I am sure that you, too, 
will find such sharing of your own book enthusiasms as a reading-hour 
offers a constant source of satisfaction and stimulation. 

I. “Enslaved,” John Masefield.* 
This has been the most keenly enjoyed of all the subjects I have ever 
attempted. It is now given regularly once a year and proves more and 
more popular at each repetition. 


* Enslaved and Other Poems, published by Macmillan. 
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II. Stories Famous for Their Form 
“The Necklace,’”’ Guy de Maupassant. 
“Marjorie Daw,” Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
“The Lady, or the Tiger ?” Frank R. Stockton. 
If you have the heart to do it, stopping at the exciting moment will 
send the entire group in search of the books at once. 
III. Stories of All Parts of Our Country 
“The Revolt of Mother,’”’ Mary Wilkins Freeman (in A New England Nun 
and Other Stories). 
“The One-legged Goose,” F. Hopkinson Smith (from Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville). 
“The Frog Farm,” Owen Wister (from The Virginian). 
IV. Animal Friends and Foes 
“Moti Guj—Mutineer,” Rudyard Kipling (in Life’s Handicap). 
“Roping Lions in the Grand Canyon,” Zane Grey (in Tales of Lonely 
Trails). 
“John Gorilla,” William Hornaday (from Minds and Manners of Wild 
Animals). 
“How I Killed a Bear,” Charles Dudley Warner (in The Hunting of the 
Deer). 
V. “Courage,” James M. Barrie.? 
The inspirational quality of this address and its practical advice 
make it particularly appealing to young people. 
MARGARET M. SKINNER 
Stout INSTITUTE 
ALBANY, NEw YorK 





A QUESTION OF FAIR PLAY 


Whence comes the vague notion, prevalent among many high-school 
graduates, that Edgar Allan Poe was immoral, a drunkard, a drug fiend, 
an inhuman being who loved no one, and a writer whose stories are chaotic 
products of drink and drugs? Is such an attitude consistent with fair 
play? What are the reasons for these opinions about Poe? What are 
the facts? And what sources should one consult for first-hand knowl- 
edge? 

To other writers we are much more charitable. Coleridge and De 
Quincey, really bond-slaves to drugs for long periods, are accepted at 
their literary value. Shakespeare, who has been accused, though on 
small evidence, of deer-poaching, of a forced marriage with Anne Hatha- 


* May be found in any good collection of short stories. 


2 Published by Scribner. 
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way, of having an illegitimate son at Oxford, is permitted to delight 
youth. Burns, whose Jean suffered until a long-delayed marriage made 
“an honest woman of her,’”’ is both pitied and forgiven. Wordsworth, 
with his French Annette and the illegitimate daughter, is still treated as 
if his utterances were thunders from Sinai. On small evidence, Poe’s 
frailties are made to seem crimes of deepest dye. Why do we strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel? 

What are the reasons for distorted views about Poe? They are many. 
Greatest of all reasons, perhaps, is the biography written shortly after 
Poe’s death, by Rufus Wilmot Griswold. That work, actuated, it seems, 
by spite and jealousy, was indignantly attacked by Poe’s friends—N. P. 
Willis, Lambert A. Wilmer, Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, Thomas Cottrell 
Clarke; and there is no proof for Griswold’s contention that Poe wished 
him to be his biographer. The comment of George R. Graham, who knew 
Poe in business relationships, is as follows: “‘I pronounce this exceedingly 
ill-timed and unappreciative estimate of the character of our lost friend, 
unfair and untrue. It is Mr. Poe as seen by the writer while laboring 
under a fit of the nightmare, but so dark a picture has no resemblance to 
the living man.’”! 

And yet many texts for high-school use continue to echo Griswold 
with a sureness possible only when one is unhampered by facts. 

Other reasons for distorted opinions about Poe lie in his relation to 
his contemporaries: first, by heredity and associations he was not a New 
England man; second, his criticisms were without fear or favor—and 
when most fearless they often agree amazingly with sound modern criti- 
cism. Even when New Englanders meant to be fair, then, they were 
unable to value Poe correctly. 

Poe’s poverty also has caused much misunderstanding. He was poor 
because of ill health and hereditary weakness (a condition to be pitied 
rather than blamed), because of his constant desire to do work of perma- 
nent value, rather than mere hack work, and because there was small 
market in his time for original literary work. 

Such are the main reasons for the misunderstanding about Poe. 
Now, what seem to be the facts ? 

I shall here present certain positive statements without attempting 
full proof for them. Some people may disagree. ‘These people I chal- 
lenge to a full, unpartial investigation in sources available to all of us. 
When they have finished such research, they may still disagree with some 


* Robertson, p. 177. All page numbers given in footnotes refer to editions men- 
tioned in the bibliography at the close of this article. 
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of these conclusions; but such a search may lead them nearer the truth. 
The positive statements are these: 

1. Poe was not a habitual drinker. At times he drank. He inherited 
a desire for drink, and this desire was increased by southern surroundings. 
He struggled manfully against temptation, and at times he resisted 
drink for months or even years. When he did yield, a small amount of 
alcohol deprived him of his faculties and poisoned his system. The 
influence, according to N. P. Willis, was mental and moral rather than 
physical, so that ‘“‘he easily seemed personating only another phase of 
his natural character, and was accused accordingly of insulting arrogance 
and bad-heartedness.’”! 

2. He was not a habitual user of drugs. Occasionally he tried some- 
thing to relieve suffering. “It is equally certain that this use never 
became a ‘habit,’ or that it had to be continued in frequent and always 
increasing doses such as an addict requires. .... That he was not 
accustomed to its use and was not familiar with its effect is made evident 
by its action on him.”’ 

3. He did not write his best work while under the influence of drink 
ordrugs. The proof of his statement lies in the works themselves. Both 
poems and short stories have a high degree of emotional unity or singleness 
of effect. 

The clarity of Poe’s reasoning and his powers of analysis as displayed by 
his solution of cryptograms, as well as in many of his tales, disprove this generali- 
zation of Lauvriére [a French critic]. He has strangely ignored the keenness 
of the mental processes that Poe must have employed in writing such stories 
as “The Gold Bug” and “Murders in the Rue Morgue”... . nor has he 
properly understood and differentiated the varying mental states Poe delineated 
in “The Black Cat” and “‘The Tell-Tale Heart.” To use any of these stories, 
or that masterly description of an overwrought, nervous, depressive state, 
“The Fall of the House of Usher” (which in a certain way might have been 
autobiographic), as proof, or even as illustration of a mental condition brought 
on by the overuse of alcohol and opium is a psychological crime. 

4. He did not abuse either his wife or Mrs. Clemm. On the contrary, 
the mutual devotion of the three is almost unparalleled. For proof see 
Poe’s own sincere and simple poem, “To My Mother”; Mrs. Shew’s 
testimony of “‘actual want and hunger and cold having been borne by 
this heroic husband in order to supply food, medicine, and comforts to 
his dying wife;’”? the testimony of Willis concerning Mrs. Clemm’s affec- 

* See Robertson’s quotation from “A Letter to Annie,” pp. 64-65, and his com- 
ments. 

2 Woodberry, p. 278. 
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tion; and some of Poe’s own letters to Mrs. Clemm—one written from 
New York, on April 7, 1844,? and the last one, sent to her just before his 
death, when he was planning to bring her to Richmond for his marriage 
to Elmira Shelton Royster.’ 

5. He was not immoral. This statement scarcely needs proof. His 
writings are entirely free from indecent suggestion, and almost entirely 
free from any interest in sex problems. Griswold assumed an ungentle- 
manly scene with Mrs. Whitman; but she refuted his statement in positive 
language.‘ 

6. In money matters, he was probably honest. There is at least as 
much evidence for his honesty as against it. On the one hand we have 
Horace Greeley and the fifty-dollar note which he never collected, though 
the cause may have been Poe’s inability to pay. On the other hand we 
have the testimony of George R. Graham, who says that Poe was 

The soul of honor, in all his transactions. This of course was in his better 
days, and by them we judge the man. But even after his habits had changed, 
there was no literary man to whom I would more readily advance money for 


labor to be done. . . . . I append an account sent to me in his own hand, 
long after he had left Philadelphia, and after all knowledge of the transactions 
recited had escaped my memory. .. . . This, I find, was his uniform habit 


with others as well as myself, carefully recalling his indebtedness with the 
fresh article sent. 

7. Poe’s place in American literature is high. He was probably the 
greatest literary critic in the United States before 1875; he practically 
created the detective story; he wrote short stories that are masterpieces of 
technique; and his statement of principles for the short story has had an 
immeasurable influence.® 

8. Poe was a human being, having the same hopes, fears, and ambi- 
tions with ourselves. 

To an unprejudiced reader—or to this unprejudiced reader—the 
foregoing statements seem true. 

In a matter of fair play, also, these principles are helpful: to judge a 
writer’s work on its merit, aside from his personal life; to try to find its 
real meaning instead of calling it a product of drink or drugs; to remember 
that the use of the first person is a literary device, not an infallible proof 
of autobiography; to study Poe’s work in relation to his own statement 

* Stedman and Woodberry, X, 249-51. 3 Woodberry, p. 339. 

2 Woodberry, p. 201. 4 Robertson, pp. 182-87. 

5 Stedman and Woodberry, X, 262. The italics appear in that book. 


6 In Poe’s critical works see his article, ‘“Hawthorne’s Twice-told Tales.” 
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of critical principles;? to analyze the singleness of impression or emotional 
effect, and to see that every word is chosen to heighten that effect. In 
being fair to any writer, one must say: Just what is he trying to do in this 
piece of work? Does he do that thing well? Does his work present a 
truth—pleasant or unpleasant, but genuine—about human life? The 
power of death, in ““The Masque of the Red Death,” cold-blooded revenge 
in ‘The Cask of Amontillado,” a murderer’s remorse in “The Black 
Cat”’—these are not pictures of happiness. But though these truths 
are unpleasant, should I understand them that I may know all human 
nature, that I may “‘see life steadily and see it whole” ? 

What sources are available for first-hand knowledge about Poe? 
These references are helpful: 

Edgar A. Poe, The Philosophy of Composition; The Poetic Principle. (See 
any edition of Poe’s critical works.) 

John W. Robertson, Edgar A. Poe: A Psychopathic Study. New York and 
London, 1923. 

E. C. Stedman and G. E. Woodberry, The Works of Edgar Allen Poe, Vol. X. 
New York, 1914. 

George E. Woodberry, Edgar Allan Poe. American Men of Letters. Bos- 
ton and New York, 188s. 

“The Poe-Chivers Papers, 
PP- 435-47, 545-58. 


” 


Century Magazine, January, February, 1903, 
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THE ORCHID 

(A Victim of Circumstances) 
From youth nurtured in hothouse and petted by Man, 
You have missed all the joy of a cool wooded lane. 
God’s warm sun never gave you a health-glowing tan, 
From youth nurtured in hothouse and petted by Man. 
If you only could know you defeat all His plan, 
Little Orchid in bloom, you would not be so vain. 
From youth nurtured in hot-house and petted by Man, 
You have missed all the joy of a cool wooded lane! 


FREDERICK HERBERT ADLER 


t The Poetic Principle and The Philosophy of Composition are best. The latter is 








EDITORIAL 


The Workers’ Conference on Thanksgiving evening at St. Louis 
was discussing means of reducing the English teacher’s overload. 
Help Find . leader from a wealthy community rose and said, 
the Money We thought the Hopkins report clear and convinc- 

ing. We sent copies to the superintendent and every 
member of the school board, but it did no good.” 

As the westerner who made this remark was resuming his seat, 
someone in the audience commented audibly, “Probably didn’t read 
it all!” 

“Oh, yes,” said the westerner, “they read it. But they did not 
have the money to give us relief.’ 

In most communities, school funds are short; every teacher must 
be assigned all the work that he can handle without flagrant ineffi- 
ciency. Because expressional power and appreciative capacity are 
not readily measurable and develop very slowly, the inefficiency of 
the overworked teacher of English is not especially obvious. Be- 
sides, poor instruction in English this term may be made up for 
next year, when the financial situation may be better. The teacher’s 
health is endangered, to be sure, but the program-maker hopes that 
the teacher won’t break this term, and perhaps—next term perhaps 
this burden can be lightened. In all this the administrator is not a 
hard-hearted wretch, but a very human being confronting a difficult 
problem. Hating him is unwise, and usually unjust. 

We must help the administrator before he can do much for us. 
We must assist him in securing more funds for the maintenance of 
the schools. The means of increasing the superintendent’s financial 
resources depends upon the local situation. No increase, however, 
is likely to occur spontaneously. It can be secured only through a 
vigorous and intelligent campaign carried on by teachers’ organiza- 
tions and other friends of the school children. 

The N.E.A., with which the National Council of Teachers of 
English is now affiliated, is engaging in nation-wide education of 
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the public to the service rendered by the schools and the financial 
support which they need and deserve. This campaign is in response 
to a widespread tendency to cut salaries or to increase the size of 
classes, or to do both. The state teachers’ associations are almost 
all affiliated with the N.E.A., and are making similar efforts in their 
own fields. Many city and county groups are doing the same thing. 

We teachers of English should be in the front rank in every 
such endeavor. This for two reasons. Replenishment of the school 
treasury is a necessary preliminary to the employment of the addi- 
tional teachers who might relieve us of our surplus burdens. Our 
earnestness and effectiveness in the fight would win us the respect 
and friendship of both the superintendent and our colleagues in other 
departments. The assumption that we should be effective seems 
reasonable because of our training in speaking and writing; certainly 
we, if anyone, should be able to state the case of the schools so that 
the great public will attend and understand. 

First, co-operation with other teachers to relieve the financial 
distress of the schools. Second, through the Hopkins report and 
any available supporting documents, the enlightenment of the super- 
intendent concerning the conditions necessary for the successful 
teaching of English. 





“What is the girl of eighteen reading?”’ said a young matron on 
whose tables were scattered Arnold Waterlow, The Little French 


Mother’s Girl, The Interpreter’s House, Balisand, The Tattooed 
Reading and (Countess, Old New York, The Home Maker—all the new 
saeny"e novels—while those a little older, such as So Big and 


The Able McLaughlins, gleamed from the open shelves. There were 
also Midwest Portraits, Taking the Literary Pulse, The Trend of the 
Modern Theater, A Thread of English Road, Roosevelt’s Letters to 
His Children, Charnwood’s Roosevelt, Letters of Walter H. Page, 
Hudson’s Far Away and Long Ago, Slosson’s Chats about Science, 
and all the late poetry and best magazines, as it happens to be her 
good fortune to be able to procure any book her fancy demands. 
“You know,” she continued, “TI like to be neighborly and I 
like people to enjoy our books. A mother of a growing family of 
big boys came in one afternoon for something to read and frankly 
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said, ‘I would like a good love story.’ A few days later her sixteen- 
year-old son came, and I was quite at sea. He took, with some sug- 
gestions on my part, several of Kipling’s books, Mark Twain’s 
Speeches, and one of Conrad’s sea stories. I called his attention to 
The Americanization of Edward Bok, and he said, ‘Oh, I have that. 
How that fellow does hate himself!’ A certain genteel, well-read 
woman takes the best things I have, and her daughter of twenty- 
three takes the raciest problem novel—The Plastic A ge, for instance. 
‘The suggestive parts pass right over her head,’ says innocent 
mother. But I have discussed the novels in private with the daugh- 
ter. My own little girls are just entering their teens. They are 
readers, and their shelves are filled with wholesome books—but I 
lay down with a sigh most of the current novels and almost hope 
they will ask for a good love story, an old-fashioned love story 
where they marry once and live happily ever after.” 





Better-Speech Week this year is to be February 22-28. There 
has been no intensive advertisement of the date, and no urging of 
the celebration. However, every community which has 
not observed this occasion in other years should do so 
now. Speech Week serves very well to help arouse pupils and parents 
to the value of good language and pleasant voices. Those who have 
never participated in such a drive will find help in the Guide to 
Speech Week published by the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 506 West 69th Street, Chicago, at twenty-five cents. 
Though only a beginning in the campaign, it is an excellent one. 

All communities, whether they have had speech “revivals” pre- 
viously or not, will find it worth while to put the ideas and pro- 
cedures in the National Council pamphlet called Better Speech Year 
(35 cents) into operation. They are not sensational, but safe and 
effective. 

It’s never too late to begin! 


Speech Week 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


A NEW AID IN LITERATURE 


The reception by Latin teachers of the Eastman Roman Life Slides 
has been so favorable that Charlotte W. Eastman has this year gone to 
England to collect slides for sets illustrative of the English classics. Some 
of her experiences are interesting and enlightening—for example: 


One picture has come to us that we believe will be somewhat interesting and 
quite different. It is a poster used by the Unionists in their last political cam- 
paign. This is one of a large number of cartoons used at that time. The incident 
of the three witches in Macbeth has inspired the picture. It has three big black 
figures leaning over a victim, and under this the word “Bolshewitches.” No 
explanation was necessary for this picture to give up its message at once. The 
artist took for granted the people’s knowledge of the plays of Shakespeare, and 
the poster was the most popular of the many that were used during the 
campaign. 

A bright day in London! All things come to him who waits long enough— 
even sunshine in London. So we loaded our camera and fared forth to find 
relics. 

Cur first point to be reached was the location of the old Tabard Inn, where 
Chaucer assembled his pilgrims for the start on the journey to the shrine at 
Canterbury. We did not have much to guide us in our search, but finally decided 
that it must have been not far from the south end of London bridge. The pil- 
grims would have a sad time today moving along that road. There would be no 
story-telling for Geoffrey Chaucer to relate to us, for they would need all their 
wits to keep the buses and trucks from running down their horses as they came 
down the street to pass over London bridge. 

We found in the Tate Gallery in London a most interesting picture of 
Chaucer reading at the Court of Edward III. Very fine clear photographs of 
this picture were offered for sale in the gallery. In this same gallery we found 
Stothard’s picture of the Pilgrimage to Canterbury. We had seen copies of this 
in America and were very much interested to see the original. The costumes and 
other points of interest in this picture are very attractive and will certainly 
give the young student in America a much more vivid picture of the pilgrimage 
than they would get from the rather difficult language of Chaucer without an 
illustration. 

The second objective that we had in our tramp today was the Old Vic 
Theater. This also is located south of the Thames. It is near the site of the 
original theater where Shakespeare staged his London plays. It is still the 
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theater in London where the plays of Shakespeare are most often given. This 
month they are presenting Othello and A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. They are 
also showing Faust, The Chester Nativity Play, She Stoops to Conquer, and plays 
of similar nature. The amazing feature of this is that the people who support this 
theater are neither the most intelligent people nor the wealthiest. ‘They are really 
the poorer class, but they have enjoyment and interest enough in plays of this 
kind to support a theater in their midst. They pay their money for seats in the 
shabby little theater and the plays go on. The manager is Miss Lillian Baylis, 
and sometimes this theater is the only place in London where a play of Shake- 
speare can be seen. 

We walked beyond the Tabard Inn locality through blocks of side-walk 
markets. We were importuned at every step to buy their wares. And such im- 
portuning! Without a doubt they knew us for easy Americans and they dangled 
their wares in our faces and begged us in loud and strident voices to buy every- 
thing from a canary to a horseshoe. We could not think of any use for either 
of them so we remained firm and escaped without spending a “‘ha’penny.” At 
last we reached the end of the street and saw dangling in the air the little square 
sign “Old Vic.” We bought some tickets at the tiny ticket window for plays a 
week ahead. 

Since this is a very new field, Mrs. Eastman solicits suggestions from 
teachers of pictures that they have found useful and of some others which 
they would like to have. Because no one else has seemed inclined to under- 
take the collection of materials of this kind, and because they should be 
very valuable, the Journal is glad to pass along to its readers her request 
for suggestions. She may be addressed at 30 Bedford W 1, London, 
England. 





WORLD ESSAY CONTEST 

The attention of students all over the world is invited by the American 
School Citizenship League to this contest and its conditions. The topic 
assigned to students in normal schools and teachers’ colleges is “‘Methods 
of Promoting World Friendship through Education”; that for Seniors in 
secondary schools is ‘“The Organization of the World for the Prevention 
of War.” Three prizes are given in each class, and the judges have been 
chosen among educators of the highest reputation. Full information may 
be obtained from Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary American School 
Citizenship League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 
J. B. Priestly was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he was 
a coach for some time in English literature. He has contributed reviews 
and critical essays to most of the chief literary periodicals, notably the 
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London Mercury. He is at present reader and literary adviser to a very 
well-known publishing house. He has brought out four books, of which 
I for One and Figures in Modern Literature are the most recent, and is 
now engaged in preparing a fifth, on The English Comic Characters. 

Davida McCaslin is professor of rhetoric at the James Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur, Illinois. She is mainly occupied with teaching, but oc- 
casionally writes an article or a short story. She is a graduate of Coe Col- 
lege and of the University of Minnesota. The present article is a report 
of an address made before the faculty of Millikin University, which result- 
ed in the adoption of a uniform scale for the whole university, and of the 
“Recall of English Credits” rule. 

Martha Hale Shackford has the degree of B.A. from Wellesley and of 
Ph.D. from Yale. She is now professor of English at Wellesley. She is the 
author of the following books: A First Book of Poetics, Masterpieces of 
European Literature, English Masterpieces of the Nineteenth Century, 
Composition for Secondary Schools (with Margaret Judson), Introduction 
to Vita Nuova. She has also edited Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Book I, 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, Selections from Chaucer, Legends 
and Satires from Mediaeval Literature, Shakespeare’s As you Like It 
(Tudor edition). She has from time to time contributed a number of edu- 
cational and critical articles to periodicals. 

A. Joseph Armstrong took his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees from 
Wabash College and his doctorate from the University of Pennsylvania. 
He was a student at the British Museum from 1909 to 1910; traveled 
extensively abroad in Europe, Egypt, and the Near East during the years 
1910-23. He has been professor of English at Broadus College, Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia; Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois; 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas; Georgetown (Kentucky) College. Since 
1912 he has been professor of English and head of department at Baylor 
University. He is a lecturer on Robert Browning and other literary sub- 
jects and presented Baylor University with the largest collection of 
Browningiana in the world. He is a member of the Poetry Lovers’ Society, 
the Poetry Society of Texas, the National Travel Society, the New York 
Drama League, the Dante Society of America, the Modern Language 
Association of America, and other organizations. In 1921 he was the 
representative of the Dante Society of America and of Texas Italians at 
the Dante Semi-Centennial at Ravenna, Italy; in 1923, delegate to the 
World’s Baptist Alliance at Stockholm, and to the International Confer- 
ence of Professors of English in New York. He is the author of Operatic 
Performances in England before Handel and of Baylor Men in Military 
Service; compiler of the General Register of students and former students 
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of Baylor University, 1845-1920; and the editor of Letters of Robert 
Browning to Isa Blagden (hitherto unpublished). 

H. Reed Fulton served for four years as assistant principal and head 
of the English department in the Snohomish High School, Snohomish, 
Washington, and one year as head debate coach and teacher of English 
at the Broadway High School, Seattle, Washington. He was four years 
the head of the English department in the Ballard High School, and one 
year head of the English department in the Roosevelt High School, 
Seattle. He is now assistant principal of Broadway High School, Seattle. 
He is the author of various articles and some juvenile fiction. 

John Adams was educated at Glasgow University, where he took the 
degrees of B.S. and M.A., and was the first man of his class in English. 
He has had an extensive experience in training-colleges for teachers; for 
twenty years was professor of education in the University of London; 
since 1922, professor emeritus. At present he is on a lecturing tour round 
all the British colonies, addressing all the universities and teachers’ 
associations; has lectured in many of the American universities during his 
six visits to the United States; has reviewed almost every book published 
in English on education during the past twenty-two years; is author of 
The Herbartian Psychology, The Evolution of Educational Theory, Exposi- 
tion and Illustration in Education, The Student’s Guide, Recent Develop- 
ments in Educational Practice, The New Teaching; contributes to all the 
English educational journals and to many of the general magazines; 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature; Fellow and vice-president of 
the College of Preceptors, London; ex-president of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland. 

Theodora M. Thie is an instructor in the Detroit Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. She received her B.A. from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

Charles Harlow Raymond is head of the English department at the 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N.J., and master of Cleve House. 
He is an alumnus of Wesleyan University, Class of ’99, and received his 
Master’s degree from Harvard. He is a writer of vigorous verse quite 
individual in style. 


THE PERIODICALS 


Fixation-Accommodation Rates as Factors in Reading. Ralph E. Wager. 
The Journal of Educational Psychology, December, 1924. A sequel to an 
article by the same writer in the Journal of Educational Psychology for 
December, 1922, entitled ‘‘A Method of Measuring Fatigue of the Eyes.” 
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Additional investigation apparently warrants the following conclusions: 
Individuals differ widely with respect to average fixation-accommodation 
times involved in a shift of the field of regard from a more distant to a 
nearer plane (or vice versa), as they do with respect to rate of reading. 
Subjects ranking high in reading rate exhibit a short average fixation- 
accommodation time, and those ranking low in rate, a longer time. Appar- 
ently, native differences in muscular reaction-times as exhibited in these 
adjustments are determining factors in reading rates. 

English That Works. Earl Daniels. Educational Review, December, 
1924. English teachers should lift their heads above the swirling criticism 
of public and colleagues and boldly assert that English is an art subject 
and should be so taught. They must have faith and, having it, remember 
Mr. Morley’s words that the problem is to teach ourselves to think and 
the writing will take care of itself. Detective methods have no place in an 
English class. Not only is pupil criticism more effective than teacher’s, 
but pupil standards are probably fairer and every whit as high. 

The Importance of Speech Training. William N. Brigance. Educa- 
tional Review, December, 1924. Speech is not only a vehicle of communi- 
cation; it is a molder of character and an influencer of thought. Inertia 
is nowhere shown more plainly than in our American speech and in our 
reactions to it; many teachers of English associate the term “defects of 
speech” solely with abnormalities like stuttering or word-aphasia, ignor- 
ing serenely the dull, monotonous voice, the indistinct articulation, the 
faulty placing of sounds, and all the ordinary failings which are vaguely 
huddled in with poor or unsatisfactory reading or speaking. Speech train- 
ing should have a more prominent place in the curricula of the public 
schools. 

Fewer and Better Books. By a New York Publisher-Bookseller. The 
Atlantic Monthly, January, 1925. Here are surprising statistics and strik- 
ing proposals in regard to the publication and distribution of books. That 
the hue and cry of “‘overproduction” is a misdirected attack upon the 
present situation, that the situation itself is quite other than appears on 
the surface are made clear. How many laymen know that the output of 
books in 1910 was half again as heavy as that for 1923, even with pam- 
phlets included in the later figures? The deleterious effect of the magazine 
trade upon the book trade, the imperfect co-operation of booksellers and 
publishers, the inadequacy of present methods of increasing the demand 
for good books are demonstrated. Mr. Ben Huebsch’s suggestion that a 
chain of book depositories be established throughout the country is per- 
haps the most impressive item in the program of amelioration. 
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Books and Public Libraries. G. R. Stirling Taylor. The Nineteenth 
Century, December, 1924. The problem of an adequate market for good 
books, a fair chance for them in their handicapped competition with bad 
books, suggests a plan to bring the public libraries into action. Methods 
of pushing best sellers cannot be applied to masterpieces. “Some more 
mannerly and better-bred form” of announcement must be used. The 
trouble is that the good books are not in evidence. Let librarians display 
them prominently on their leading counters and boldly suggest substitu- 
tions from them for the stuff their patrons have come to ask for. 

Slang: Its Use and Disuse. George H. Bonner. The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, December, 1924. Slang is a very real, a very important, if somewhat 
perverted manifestation of the creative and artistic power common to 
humanity. Six distinct species are current: (1) the metonymy, such as 
“juice” in automobile parlance; (2) the allusive or descriptive metaphor, 
such as “‘tin Lizzie”; (3) alliterative or onomatopoeic slang, as “dud” or 
“archie’’; (4) the abbreviation or condensation, as “loco,”’ ““Wacks’’; (5) 
the slang of foreign origin, as “‘strafe,” “pukka”’; (6) the slang of miscel- 
laneous origin. Other ways of looking at slang are from the point of view 
of local communities, of groups like army, navy, and stage, journalism, 
colleges. Slang is perpetually changing but will be with us until human 
nature has passed away. 

Points of Contact between History and Literature in the Mississippi 
Valley. Dorothy Dondore. Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Septem- 
ber, 1924. A reprint of this monograph announces it the first of a series 
of articles intended to culminate in a book or books tracing literary influ- 
ences of the frontier. The present article classifies the relationships exist- 
ing between factual and fictional treatments of early life in the Missis- 
sippi Valley under five heads: crude verses, campaign songs and ballads 
inspired by current incidents, pamphlets, manuals and advertisements, 
novels, and, from real life, miscellaneous types of work distinctive of 
the thought and culture of the region. Incalculable labor has been spent 
in amassing the data for this study, which aims to be exhaustive of the 
literary output of the section from its earliest period to the present, or that 
portion concerning the actual life and customs of the community. 

Size of Class as a Factor in Normal School Instruction. A. D. Mueller. 
Education, December, 1924. An experiment at the Massachusetts State 
Normal School intended to check the surprising results of the now famous 
experiment of the University of Michigan, which showed no appreciable 
difference in achievement between students taught in a class numbering 
109 and those in a class numbering 45. The Massachusetts test was made 
with two classes_in psychology consisting of 40 and 20 students respec- 
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tively, and revealed under carefully equalized conditions a superiority of 
17} per cent in favor of the smaller group. 

Can High School Students Spell? Edith L. Hildebrant. The School 
Review, December, 1924. The negative answer compelled by the investi- 
gation here recorded is accompanied by the statement that the average 
practical spelling ability of American high-school students is probably 
higher than it has ever been. However, in compositions of 15,500 students 
totaling 3,500,000 words, nearly 40,000 spelling errors emerged, discard- 
ing repetitions, this making an average per student of 2.77 errors in fifteen 
minutes of free writing, or eleven errors an hour. 

The Text as a Factor in Poor English. H. E. Bennett. The Elementary 
School Journal, December, 1924. A severe but accurately documented 
criticism of the manner and matter of the current type of elementary- 
school textbooks. Attempts to address the pupils directly, to conform the 
style of the instructions to that of informal talk, to come in between the 
pupil and the teacher are animadverted against without offensiveness. 
Constructive suggestions conclude the analysis, and both suggestions and 
analysis should be helpful to would-be experimenters in textbook writing. 

Preparing for College in Eleven Months. F. S. Broun. The Atlantic 
Monthly, January, 1925. A country boy’s achievement, inspired by little 
schooling, much reading in an old-fashioned library, and an overwhelming, 
overweening desire. Comparison between his eleven months and the four 
years of his equals in mental ability is modestly but insistently invited in 
terms of time, character of courses, motivation, and is worth making. 

Lascelles Abercrombie: Poet and Critic. Llewellyn Jones. The North 
American Review, December, 1924. Abercrombie is as well known in 
England as he is little known in America. As poet he appears to fulfil 
Yeats’s fantastic generalization that in poetry a man is whatever in life 
he is not. Himself a scholar, a teacher, an exponent of aesthetic theory, 
he gives us characters illiterate, passionate, people of the earth. His forte 
is human character, and human character in love. As critic he starts from 
a theory directly opposed to Croce’s. Where Croce regards the work of 
art as essentially completed when imaged in the artist’s mind, Aber- 
crombie thinks that no work of art exists until it has undergone expression 
—or, as he terms it, “publication.” 

Anatole France. Samuel C. Chew. The North American Review, 
December, 1924. A careful review of this “‘most polished, subtle, and im- 
palpable of literary artists.” Not creative energy but finished artistry is 
his distinctive gift. Never confused, pompous, empty, or obscure, he is 
the type of the Latin genius. 

Main Street in the Theater. Robert Littell. The New Republic, De- 
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cember 24, 1924. Under the thin disguise of a criticism of the play of 
Close Harmony, the author exposes you, me, and possibly himself as 
Babbitt. 

Baedeker Fibbed. Christopher Morley. Harper’s Magazine, January, 
1925. Baedeker ‘‘told them that Cherbourg is ‘comparatively uninterest- 
ing’”’ and so everyone buzzes straight on to Paris. It is a mistake, as is 
obvious to anyone who reads this charming sketch. 

A New Kind of College. Alexander Meiklejohn. Century, January, 
1925. A preliminary sketch of a needed experiment in fitting youth at the 
college age for the conditions of tomorrow. The firsi requisite would be 
restricted size—some 250 or 300 students, a faculty of twenty-five or 
thirty—in order to insure harmony of aims and sympathetic acquaintance 
with one another’s work among the faculty (loyalty, both passive and 
active, to the idea), and real contact between instructors and students. The 
main feature of the curriculum of the first two years would be the organi- 
zation of reading about some unit of civilization—chesen in the Freshman 
year from the ancient world, in the Sophomore, from the modern. In 
the two last years special studies would control as at present in all years, 
but the work of the first two years would be continued. In method, the 
tutorial system would dominate. In the first and second years, this 
would mean that most students would be under the direction of instruc- 
tors not experts in the work; in the last two, they would have the experi- 
ence of work under specialists. Such organization of work and of method 
would offer opportunities for orientation unheard of under present sys- 
tems. It is intimated that other articles on the subject will be forthcoming. 

Pegasus in the Paddock. Winthrop D. Lane. New Republic, January 
7, 1925. A review of the Abbott-Trabue test of poetry discrimination. 
Suggestive and amusing in itself; more so as the point of view of one out- 
side the teaching profession. 

Life and Work of Joseph Conrad. Thomas Moult. Yale Review, Janu- 
ary, 1925. The life of Conrad is the gate through which his work must be 
studied to be known; all the early awkwardness of structure and diction, 
the “literary” patches, the deeply unliterary quality of the finished psy- 
chologist and artist are thrown into perspective by his external experiences. 
The portraying of women was alien to him, the sea was not so much the 
sea as the incomparable background for the types of human characters 
he knew most about. If he is to be classified, it must be as a romantic 
realist, not an idealist. 

Scholarship and Literary Criticism. Albert Feuillerat. Yale Review, 
January, 1925. The divorce of the two and the enthronement of “‘science”’ 
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as the guide of criticism are misfortunes to be laid at the door of the nine- 
teenth century. It remains for the twentieth century to effect a reconcili- 
ation and to promote return not to “aesthetic” criticism or impressionism 
but to a realization that the critic has to do with human values. In their 
service he is welcome to use and must perforce use all the history and 
science and aesthetics he can muster. 
USEFUL DOCUMENTS 
Bulletins for the year 1924 from the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, include the following, procurable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C.: 
No. 4, “A Type Rural School,” by C. A. Nelson and E. E. Windes, at 10 
cents per copy; No. 6, “Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges for the Year 
Ending June 30, 1922,” by L. E. Blanch, 10 cents; Nos. 7, 10, and 20, 
“Statistics of Public High Schools, of Teachers’ Colleges and Normal 
Schools, of Universities, Colleges, and Professional Schools for 1921- 
1922,” prepared by Frank M. Phillips, Chief of the Division of Statistics 
of the Bureau of Education, and being advance sheets from the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States for 1920-1922, 10 cents, 10 
cents, and 20 cents, respectively; No. 26, “Statistics of State Universities 
and State Colleges for Year Ending June 30, 1923,”’ prepared under the 
supervision of Frank M. Phillips, 5 cents; No. 8, ‘Visual Education De- 
partments in Educational Institutions,” by A. P. Hollis, 5 cents; No. g, 
“Intelligence of Seniors in the High Schools of Massachusetts,” by S. S. 
Colvin and Andrew H. MacPhail, of Brown University, 10 cents; No. 11, 
“Manual Arts in the Junior High School,” by William E. Roberts, 15 
cents; No. 12, ‘‘Secretarial Training, a Report of the National Conference 
Held at the College of Secretarial Service of Boston University in October, 
1923,” by Glen Levin Swiggett, Specialist in Commercial Education, 
Bureau of Education, 5 cents; No. 16, “Objectives in Commercial Engi- 
neering, Report of the Second Conference on Business Training for Engi- 
neers and Engineering Training for Students of Business” at Pittsburgh 
in May, 1922, by Glen Levin Swiggett, 10 cents; No. 21, “Practices and 
Objectives in Training for Foreign Service,’’ Report of the National Con- 
ference on Foreign Service Training, by Glen Levin Swiggert, 5 cents; 
No. 16, ““The Daily Schedule in the High School,” by J. B. Edmonson, 
University of Michigan, Warren E. Bow, Teachers College, Detroit, and 
Irvin Van Tassell, Eastern High School, Detroit, 5 cents; No. 22, ‘“Tech- 
nique of Procedure in Collegiate Registration,” by George T. Avery, 5 
cents. 














REVIEWS 
A LITTLE PATHFINDER 

The wonderland of words is the heritage of children, as everyone 
knows. Family talk and newspaper columns are overstocked with 
reportings of their joyous experimentations. It is really hard to see how 
the school, certainly not lacking in reverence for language, has failed to 
seize upon this natural motivation. As a matter of fact, its jargon of 
“grammar,” “vocabulary,” “diction,” has been about as well adapted 
to satisfy John and Mary’s appetite for word-experiences as the old 
“moral philosophy” was to straighten out their problems of conduct. 
Beautiful books that delve into the romance of language there have been 
of late years, of course, but they have been for the most part too full, 
too erudite, too expensive for the high school, to say nothing of younger 
folk. 

Miss Thoma’s little book’ draws its substance from these precursors 
but is none the less something of a pioneer. She has looked over the vast 
field of philology with eyes sharpened to discover easy ways of approach 
to facts of origin, history, and behavior of words. She has found a 
great many, and has presented them in the first part of her book in inform- 
ing little essays directed partly to the children, partly to their teachers. 
In the second part are lists, more or less of the conventional type—roots, 
prefixes and suffixes, words traced to their divers sources. Among them 
it is a joyful shock to discover the Greek alphabet, and tucked away in the 
preface a brief remark on everybody’s need to be familiar with these 
characters. Some questions of arrangement might occur to a practical 
teacher in love with chapter-to-chapter progression. That some of the 
material may still prove too remote for the pupils’ experience Miss Thoma 
is prepared to concede. Admirers of her book will probably prefer to 
hope that another edition will see an expansion of illustrative material 
drawn from the curiosities of everyday speech even at the expense of 
more recondite matters. That there is no chapter on idiom appears to 


one of these admirers the most serious defect of the book. 
cD c 


* Language in the Making—A Word Study. By WILHELMINA THOMA. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. 207. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


LITERATURE 


The Old Ladies. By HuGH WALPOLE. New York: George A. Doran Co., 1924. 

Pp. 305. $2.00. 

There are three of them, all in their seventies, all poor as church mice, living in 
half-dismantled rooms at the top of a garret apartment house in Polchester—always 
Polchester. And each one is a personality: sweet Mrs. Amorest with her discerning eye 
and a nature that “selected people’s virtues”; picturesque and terrifying Mrs. Payne; 
the poor shadow that goes by the name of May Beringer. In this tiny group of 
mutually repellent old women rage the passions, major and minor, of life—all major 
to them—and develops the tragedy of each. 

The Divine Lady. By E. BARRINGTON. New York: Dodd Mead & Co., 1924. 

Pp. 417. $2.00. 

This is the story of famous Lady Hamilton and her lovers from Greville to Nelson, 
“put to fiction.”” The beauty and power of the splendid creature leaps out in scene 
after scene. It is Emma training the vicious thoroughbred, Emma posing sweetly for 
the great Romney, Emma the center of the brilliant Spanish court to which Sir William 
Hamilton was ambassador, Emma saving the honor of Nelson—and through him of 
England—by victualing the English ships, Emma the genius, the adventuress, the gam- 
bler, the light woman dashing herself against the simple but impregnable composure of 
Nelson’s wife. 

The High Road to Honor. By Jutta Scotr Vrooman. New York: Mentor 

Balch & Co., 1924. Pp. 299. $2.00. 

A story of love and comradeship in a home life set in the whirling “official” publicity 
of Washington. Also a delineation of a liberal leader in the Senate. The author has 
lived for many years in the atmosphere she describes and has the ability to reproduce it. 
Mathilde and her husband the senator, with their guests the Supreme Court justices, the 
foreign ambassadors, the plutocrats of the capital, are vowed to political virtue, and 
they find the way hard. The culminating scene is in the Senate chamber where, believ- 
ing his wife to be dying, the senator yet remains to make the speech that will silence his 
enemies and put through his bill. Fortunately his wife does not die, and the reader 
leaves them rejoicing in the prospect of happiness ever after. 

Far Away and Long Ago. By W.H.Hupson. New York: E. P. Dutton and 

Co., 1924. Pp. 332. $2.00. 

A reprint of the author’s story of his early life in South America. Arresting, 
strange, sometimes brutal adventures, recalled with curious vividness by a mind always 
gentle and reflective. The contrast between the life lived and the youth living it makes 
the peculiar interest of the book. 

Contemporary Short Stories. Edited by KENNETH ALLAN ROBINSON. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 497. 

Twenty-one short stories that “stand forth with a kind of prevailing aristocracy”’ 
include without surprise to the reader Sherwood Anderson’s “Mother,” Katherine 
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Mansfield’s ““Daughters of the Late Colonel,’’ Hergesheimer’s “Bread.”” Some may 
bring surprise, as will the omission of certain others. While admitting the superiority 
of American workmanship over English in the distinctive ‘“‘short story,”’ the author is 
aware of danger in American virtuosity, and his choices reflect a desire to escape from 
its more mechanical brilliances. 

One Hundred Plays for Out-Door Theatres: A Selected List. Compiled by SARA 

TRAINOR FLoyp. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1924. Pp. 10. 

This list, prepared under the direction of the drama department of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, includes in about equal proportion short plays and long and is 
not restricted to work suitable for one or another special type of open-air theater. It 
ranges over the whole field of drama, drawing Sakoontala from the Hindu, Noah’s Flood 
from the English miracle plays, for instance, along with plays, famous or little known, 
by modern European writers. A note in conclusion points out plays wholly for men or 
wholly for women. There is also a bibliography of collections and critical work and a 
directory of publishers. 

One Thousand and One Plays for the Little Theatre. Selected and compiled by 

FRANK SHAY. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp.94. $1.00. 

A valuable survey, in outline form, of the output of the Little Theatre. Collections 
are kept separate from individual plays, which are listed by authors. 

An Index to One-Act Plays. Compiled by HANNAH LoGASA and WINIFRED VER 

Nooy. Boston: F. W. Faxon Co., 1924. Pp. 327. 

This book will be a welcome addition to a shelf on which Connie Bacon’s Standard 
Catalogue of Fiction and Ina Ten Eyck Firkins’ Index to Short Stories already have places. 
It contains over five thousand titles of plays written in English or translated into 
English and published since 1900. The list of titles with authors, setting, and place of 
publication is supplemented by a list of authors, a subject-index, and a list of collections. 
Songs and Ballads of the Maine Lumberjacks, with OTHER SONGS FROM MAINE. 

Collected and edited by Rotanp P. Gray. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 

versity Press, 1924. Pp. 191. $2.50. 

Some of these popular songs are reprints from local newspapers. Many were 
‘taken down” by the editor himself, or by his friends. In some cases several versions 
of the same ballad have been identified. A few are obviously from recent years; in 
many cases the date of origin can only be guessed at. 

Heliodora and Other Poems. By H. D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 

Pp. 126. $1.50. 

H. D. is an imagist of imagists. Movement and picture are one in these poems, 
which are, according to Miss May Sinclair, certain of survival with the best of contem- 
porary literature. 

GENERAL READING 
Tendencies of Modern English Drama. By A. E. Morcan. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 320. $3.00. 

Modernity is interpreted here with comforting narrowness in spite of the five brief 
opening chapters on early, mid, and late Victorians. Dunsany, Flecker, Bottomley, and 
Abercrombie close the list. There is a leisureliness in this book that gladdens—three 


chapters to as many aspects of Shaw, three to other great Irishmen (not en masse), one 
each and of generous length on Granville Barker, St. John Hankin, Masefield, and 
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Drinkwater. Drama is a serious art, says the author; and he takes it seriously, though 
not glumly. That his chosen dramatists have so taken it constitutes their greatest merit 
in his eyes, as the tendency to confuse seriousness with overemphasis on tragedy and 
drabness and too great disposition to didacticism are his most far-reaching indictments 


of the profession. 


Essays Toward Truth. Selected by KENNETH ALLAN ROBINSON, WILLIAM BEN- 
FIELD PRESSEY, and JAMES Dow McCA.ttum. New York: Henry Holt & 


Co., 1924. Pp. 395. 


These “represent no one point of view, advance no propaganda, dispose of nothing 
completely,” as perhaps the names of James Harvey Robinson, Alexander Meiklejohn, 
John Dewey, Bertrand and Dora Russell, William Ralph Inge, H. L. Mencken, Stuart 
P. Sherman, and Katherine Fullerton Gerould would indicate without the prefatorial 
note. Intended for undergraduate hands, the book is of a sort that will drift into the 


library of the instructor and of mature readers of other callings. 


Dead Reckonings in Fiction. By DoROTHY BREWSTER and ANGUS BURRELL. New 


York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1924. Pp. 262. $2.25. 


A case in which metaphor insisted upon does not offend, illumines rather, even 
when it veers, as in a notable passage, to ““Post-Freudian Apron-strings.”” Something of 
both the freedom and the caution of those who go down to the sea in ships is here. No 
dogmatism, but the clear and racy utterance of much poking about—to take the 
authors’ license—in the most significant of the day’s literature, with one chapter shed- 
ding ‘‘New Light on Old Virtues’’; to wit, Miss Sinclair in the light of great predecessors 


and her own earlier work. 
Four Words: Romantic, Originality, Creative, Genius. 
By LoGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 
American Branch, 1924. 


Pp. 49. $1.20. 


S.P.E. Tract No. XVII. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 


A philological and critical monograph of great interest on the history of these 


words. 


Mysticism in Robert Browning. 
Co., 1924. 


By Rufus M. JONEs. 


A reprint from the Biblical Review in 1923. 


Our Presidents. 
326. $2.50. 
An extremely safe and non-committal collection of “brief biographies.” 


By JAMES MorGAN. 


New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 


New York: Macmillan 


Pp. 


Early 


days receive little notice; each account centers about the presidential chair, but in 


spite of that fact contains not a sentence that could disturb the most sensitive. 


Paths to Success. 
tion by HAROLD GARNET BLACK. 


Pp. 304. 


READINGS AND TEXTS 


Compiled and edited with Biographical Notes and Introduc- 
New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1924. 


The sixteen essays included in this volume are discussions of the several secondary- 
school subjects by writers well known in the world of education and scholarship. That 
on English, for instance, is contributed by William Allen Neilson; that on history, by 


James Henry Breasted; that on physics, by Robert Andrews Millikan. 


They are pre- 
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ceded by a statement on modern education and followed by brief biographical notes on 
the writers of the essays. 


Forum Papers. First Series. Edited for college use by BENJAMIN A. HEYDRICK. 

New York: Duffield & Co., 1924. Pp. 235. $2. 

These fifteen reprints from the Forum include one paper each from William Lyon 
Phelps, Price Collier, Edward Eggleston, Henry Irving, George Santayana, Robert P. 
T. Coffin, Richard Burton, Edwin L. Godkin, F. Marion Crawford, Charles W. Eliot, 
Francis A. Walker, Charles Kendall Adams, Charles Eliot Norton, and Lester F. Ward. 
Of these all but two are concerned with one or another aspect of literature or education. 


How to Study: Some Suggestions for College Students. By ArTHUR W. Korn- 

HAUSER. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924. Pp. 43. 

In a dozen brief chapters, this experienced psychologist formulates for Freshman 
students the objectives of study, the necessity for a driving motive, the conditions favor- 
able to concentration, methods of self-training in rapid and effective reading, reasonable 
aids to memory, reasonable methods of preparing for examination. The emphasis is 
put throughout upon the idea that knowledge-getting is subservient to the development 
of specific abilities and the execution of specific undertakings. A clear, simple, per- 
suasive little book. 


Précis Writing for American Schools. Edited by SAMUEL THURBER. Foreword 
by CHARLES SWAIN THomaS. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1924. Pp. 
150. $0.90. 
A simple guide to the composition of the sort of summary useful to pupils in learn- 
ing how tostudy. Abundant material for exercise in narration, description, and exposi- 
tion follows the instructional chapters. 


Projects for All the Holidays. By FRANK M. Ricn and ExizaBetH DuRKIN 

BurRcCHILL. Chicago: A. Flanigan Co., 1924. Pp. 125. 

“Write your own holiday program”’ is the second title of this little paper-covered 
book, which has suggestions, plentifully illustrated, for Hallowe’en make-ups, Thanks- 
giving plays, Christmas stories, etc. The lack of reference material to accompany these 
hints to teachers and pupils impairs the value of the book and enhances the danger of 
somewhat superficial following of the lines laid down. 


Applied Business English, by HuBertT A. HaGar, and Applied Business Corre- 
spondence, by RUPERT SORELLE. New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1924. 
Pp. 144. 
Four types of business letters furnish the projects of the book. Discussion of them 
is preceded by thirty-five lessons on grammar, diction, punctuation, and capitalization. 


Melville’s Moby Dick or The White Whale. Abridged with biographical Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Harrre L. Hawiey. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1924. Pp. 432. 

An abridgment which leaves untouched the thrilling interest of the narrative and 
the vigor of the characterization. It is good to have the famous old tale with us once 
more. Its place is assured on home-reading lists. 
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The Business Letter 
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PRACTICE 


The instruction given is sound 
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be studied by writers of a more 
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$2.50 Net 582 Pages 
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$1.25 Net 506 Pages 


Lyons and Carnahan 
221 East 20th Street 
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The entire field of letter writing thoroly and interestingly covered 
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The Boy Who Followed Ben Franklin. By Epwarp W. Box. Adapted from 
A Man from Maine. Edited with an Introduction by Joun Lovuts Haney, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 196. $0.80. 
A laudatory biography of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, owner of the Public Ledger, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the New York Evening Post, and the Country Gentleman. 
Intended to show American boys the way to honorable and successful business life. 


The Country Wife and the Plain Dealer. By WiLL1AM WYCHERLEY. Edited by 
GrorGcE B. Courcuitt. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1924. Pp. 455. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, text, and notes make a very thick little volume 

of this contribution to the drama section of the “ Belles Lettres Series,” of which the 

general editor is Professor George Pierce Baker. Doubtless the format is appropriate 
enough for the uses to which the book will be put; few pockets will be torn down by 
an attempt to make a companion of it. 


La Independencia. By DON MANUEL BRETON DE LOS HERREROS. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 231. $1.00. 
Pleasing little play suitable for use in high-school classes in Spanish. 
We and Our Health. BookI. By E. GreorGe Payne. Illustrated by MABEL 
LATHAM JONES. New York: American Viewpoint Society, Inc., 1924. 
Pp. 86. 
An attractively printed book with delightful sketches along the broad margins of 
the pages and a solid core of informationa] material addressed directly to the children. 


The Key to the English Language. By the Educational Institute. Brooklyn, 
New York: The Educational Institute, 1924. Pp. 94. $1.25. 

Twelve lessons for adults by a wholly synthetic method. 

Foreigners’ Guide to English. By ASNIV BESHGETURIAN. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York, 1922. Pp. 267. 

Intended for adults, whose difficulties the author thinks reside chiefly in certain 
sounds, as v and w, in different sounds indicated by the same letter, in accent of words 
and cadence of phrases and sentences, in the use of auxiliaries, comparison of adjectives, 
idiomatic uses of prepositions, and the order of words in declarative and interrogative 
sentences, 

Advertising as a Vocation. By FREDERICK J. ALLEN. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1924. Pp. 180. $2.00. 

Vergil’s Aeneid, Books I-VI. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by 
ARTHUR W, ROBERTS and JOHN C. RoLtFE. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1924. Pp. 655. 

A Simplified Grammar of the Japanese Language, Modern Written Style. By 
Basit HALL CHAMBERLAIN. Revised edition by Mayor JAMES GARFIELD 
MclItroy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924. Pp. 144. $2.00. 

Fucini Novelle e Poesie. Edited by Henry Furst. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1924. Pp.171. $1.40. 











